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J. Bs LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 





' Standard Works of Reference 
-. necessary to every well-selected 
oe ela tenon ces 


Worcester 's 


Large quarto. 
Bound in Sheep, $10.00. 
Bound in Half-Russia, 


$12.00, 
With Patent Index, 75 
cents additional. 


Lippincott’s 
Large octavo. 
Bound in Sheep, $12.00. 
Bound in Half-Russia, 
$15.00. 


Lippincott's 


Large octavo. 


Bound in Sheep, $12.00. 


Bound in Half- Russia, 
$15.00. . 


Chambers’s 


Price per volume : 
Cloth .. $3.00 
Sheep... - 4.00 
@ialf-Morocco 4.50 





Dictionary 


is, in the truest sense, the Stanparp Dictionary oF THE ENGLISH Lancuacnr, 
and it is so accepted by the great body of literary men. The truth of this 


statement may be readily ascertained by an inspection of our literary produc- | 


tions, particularly in regard to the spelling of certain words wherein diction- 
aries differ. It will be found that in at least three-fourths of the standard 
works of the language and in most of the leading periodicals the orthography 
is according to Worcester. 


“given in Worcester’s Dictionary. Specimen pages mailed on application. 





Pagettoer of the World. 


Contains notices of over 125,000 places. It gives the most recent and reli- 
able information regarding’all the towns and villages of oxy owx country ; all 
the more important Cities, towns and villages of /oreign countries; all the 
political divisions of the world, and descriptions of all the notable physical 
features of the globe. 





Biographical Dictionary. 


t 

Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and 
Accounts of the various Subjects of the Norse, Hindoo and Classic Mytholo- 
gies, with the Pronunciation of their names in the Different Languages in 
which they occur. By Josgrx Tuomas, M.D., LL.D. 

It is really a cyclopedia within itself, including every character that has 
strong claims to our notice, either from public notoriety or lasting celebrity, 
and from it may be gathered a knowledge of the lives of those who have made 
the world’s history famous. 





Encylopedia, 


in its new edition, quite surpass@sany other work of this character for genera! 
use, and is the most satisfactory medium-priced cyclopedia issued. Indeed, as 
an authority upon the. multitude of subjects treated, ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia” has-always stood in the front rank, and in this new edition the pub- 
lishers, both in Edinburgh and Philadelphia, are surpassing their past efforts 
in this respect. All the most recent additions to human knowledge, to science, 
in scholarship, in exploration and discovery, inthe application of the arts to 
domestic economy, are. reported ig. this magnificent work, and are so present- 
ed, with the aid of illustrations, as.to:beentirely lucid, and to be im the most 
convenient form for ready reference. Specimen pages mailed on application 
to the publishers. eo: : 





In fact, the great literary interests of this country | 
and of England are now substantially united in the use of the word-forms. 





READY NOVEMBER 2d. 


A Supplement to Allibone’s 
CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE AND BRITISH 
AND AMERICAN AUTHORS. Con- 
taining over thirty-seven thousand articles 
(authors), and enumerating over ninety- 
three thousand titles. By JOHN FOSTER 
Kirk, author of ‘the ‘‘ History of Charles 
the Bold,” etc. Two volumes. Imperial 
8vo. Cloth, $15: Sheep, $17. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Jesus in Modern Life. 3 
By ALGERNON SYDNEY LOGAN, author of 
‘* Saul,” *‘A Feather from: the World's 
Wing,” etc. Cloth, $1.25. 

‘* He treats the subject with reverence, and beliéves 
that the oceng? of Jesus have an elevating influ- 
ence on mankind. The book is written in a bright 
and engaging spirit.” —Boston Gazette. 

** It.is full of clear thought. vigorous. reasoning and 
genuine erudition.’ —/adianafolis Sentinel. 


Messalina.. A Tragedy in Five 
ACTS. By ALGERNON SyDNEY Locan, 
author of ‘‘ Jesus in Modern Life,” etc, 
I2mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“A dramatic poem of unusual power. It abounds 


in strong situations and limes of great beauty and 
force.”—Washington Tribune. 


A Dream of a Modest Prophet. 


By M. D. LecGEeTT. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 
““It is based upon the idea of Mars being the planet 
of our next existence. There the human race is ex- 
alted and purified, and all. the blunders and sins of this 
earth are wii out, so that there is a very happ’ 
state of religion, politics, morals, commerce and a’ 
industry. ¢ writer is.a devout believer in Christ, 
and his book is one to encourage all who are sincere, 
and to strengthen those who may be inclined towards 
skepticism.’’—Philade/phia Evening Bulletin. 


THE WORKS OF EDWARD B. LATCH. 


Indications of the First Book 


OF MOSES CALLED GENESIS. 
t2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ A strikingly original and earnest work, designed 
by the author to give the chrono and the chief 
divisions of the epoch from creation to the end of 
time, with dates of remarkable events in the world's 
history.’'--Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


Indications of the Book of Job. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A Review of the Holy Bible 


0, cloth, $2.50. --- 


Dramatic Sketches and Poems. 
By Lewis J. BLocK. 12mo, cloth, gilt 


top, $1.00. 
‘“‘ They have the true musical echo, and fall upon 
the ear in cadences soft as rose petals. 
vitioas of oh imagery revel dat the fi 
visions o ic 8 feet 
have o! strayed 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of Price. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 715-717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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OCTOBER ATLANTIC... 


Has a striking Article on 


General Thomas. 


By Colonel Henry Stone. Likely to 
excite as much attention as Mr. 
Ropes’s article on General Sherman. 

Other noteworthy papers are 

Emily Dickinson's Letters. 

By T. W. HIGGINsON. 


James Russell Lowell. 
By Dr. HoLmeEs. 


The Lady of Fort St. John. 


A continuation of this powerful story 
by Mrs, CATERWOOD. 


A People without Law. 


An important paper on the Indians 
by Prof. James B. THAYER. 


$4.00'a year ; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston, 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


WILLIAM DOXEY, 
IMPORTER OF RARE, CURIOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 

Bast Epirions m Fine Binpincs a SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue. 


631 MARKET StT., SAN FRANCISCO, 
Under Palace Hotel. 


STANDARD BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
6s NASSAU STREET, 

















Bet, John and Maiden Lane, New York. 
Duprat & Co., Booksellers, 349 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, will publish this Fall : 


FOUR PRIVATE LIBRARIES OF NEW YORK. 

“A Contribution to the Histery Fh Bibliophilism in 
America,” by Henri Pane Du Bois. 1 vol., r2mo, 
with illustrations, and limited to 


200 copies, on Japan paper, - - - $5.00 
800 copies, on Holland paper, - - 2.50 
for which early orders are solicited. 

STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 
Orders for new or old books ptly attended to. 
Books purchased for cash. way te issued. 

E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. 
Catalogue 32 ready. A.S. CLARK, Bookseller, 
Parx Row, New Yorx. ” 


umbers of agazine or Re 
i ig bn thy “e WILLIAMS, 88 Waet s0Tn 


Sraaget, N.Y, ST. NICHOLAS a 
FOR ADVANCED CLASSES ONLY, 
or, for those desirous of keeping up their French. 


L’ECHO LITTERAIRE 


A School and Home French European M 

















n Magazine, . 
hes, exercises, etc., 24 


Yomancé, poetry, plays, ‘sketc! 
numbers, nearly 800 pages, postpaid at $s.25 per annum: 
E, ROTH, 337 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
5 cents a sipgle number. : 


LE FRANCAIS. 
French Monthly M: i An invaluable help to 


French ts and teachers, Free sample . Ad- 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq., New York. 











T. Y. CROWELL & C0.'S.. 
New Publications. | 





DICKENS’S COMPLETE WORKS. A new edi 
tion from new large-faced type, well leaded. 1 
Volume Edition, cloth, $18.75 ; gilt top, $22.50 ; 
calf, $37.50 and $45.00. 30-Volume Edition, 799 full 

* illustrations. cloth, $40.00; half calf, $80.00 
f-levant, $110.00. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
Translated from the German of Heinrich von 
Sybel by Pror. MARSHALL L. Perrin of the Boston 

niversity. Vol. 4 (with portrait of Emperor 
Frederick) is now ready and will be followed short- 
y 4 vol. 5, completing the set of 5 vols. 8vo. 
_ , per vol., $2.00; or in half mor., $3.00 per 
vol, 


A WEB OF GOLD. By Karnarine PEARSON 
_— author of “ Metzerott, Shoemaker.”’ 12mo, 
1625. 


DOCTOR LAMAR. A powerful work of fiction by 
a new author. 12mo, $1.00, 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. By Rev. J.R. 
Mixver, D.D., author of **Silent Times.”’ 16mo, 
1.00, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE. A Story of 
the Army of the Potomac. By Warren Lez Goss, 
author of “Jed.” With over 8o illustrations by 
Cuapin and SHetton. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $3.25; 
seal Russia, $4.25 ; half morocco, $5.00. 


A SCORE OF FAMOUS COMPOSERS. By Na- 
THAN HasKELL Doxg, formerly musical editor of the 
Philadelphia Press and Evening Bulletin. With 
portraits of Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, Haydn, etc. 
12mo, $1.50. 


AN ENTIRE STRANGER. By Rav. T. L. Batty, 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


FAMOUS ENGLISH STATESMEN. By Saran 
K. Botton, author of “‘ Poor Boys who Became 
Famous.” With rtraits of Gladstone, John 
Bright, Robert Peel, etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


HALF A DOZEN GIRLS. By Anna Cuapin Ray, 
— of ** Half a Dozen Boys.” Illustrated. 12mo, 
1.25. 


THE JO-BOAT BOYS. By Rev. J. F. Cowan, 
D.D., editor of ‘Our Young People,” etc. Illus- 
trated by H. W. Peirce. 12mo, $1 50. 


LED IN UNKNOWN PATHS. By Anna F. Rer- 
FENSPERGER. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Catalogues sent free upon application. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East 14th St., New York. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 
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SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Re-edited and Reset fro’ 





More than 100 edito: ] employed 
Critical examination inv: Get the t. 
Sold by all Booksellers. phiet free. 





CAUTION is needed in purchasing a dic- 
tionary,as photographic reprints of an obso- 
lete and comparatively worthless edition of 
Webster are being marketed under various 
names and often by misrepresentation. 

The International bears the imprint of 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., a 
Springfield, Mass., Uv. A. 
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‘A tardy attempt to deal honestly by one to 
whom just and honourable treatment has 
been so long denied.” 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Important Notzce. ‘ 


Of the Brantwood edition of Ruskin’s Works. 
(the only edition published in this country with 
his consent, and from the sale of which he de- 
rives a profit), with illustrations prepared under 
the author's personal supervision, the type, 
paper and style of binding being in accordance 
with his suggestions, fifteen volumes, each con- 
taining special introductions by Prof. Charles. | 
Eliot Norton, of Harvard College, are now 
ready, . 

The unillustrated volumes, including Ses- 
ame and Lilies, Time and Tide, The Two 
Paths, Munera Pulveris, The Ethics of the 
Dust, Modern Painters, Vol. II. (in two vol- 
umes), A Joy Forever, The Queen of the Air, 
Lectures on Art, The Crown of the Wild 
Olive, The Eagle’s Nest, etc., will be sent, 
post-paid, for $1.50 per volume, and the illus- 
trated volumes including The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, Val d’Arno, and Aratra Pentelici, 
for $2.75 per volume, 


Ruskin’s Poems in two volumes, $1.50 each, 
edited in chronological order, with biographical 
and critical notes by W. G. Collingwood, 
M.A., will be issued under the new copyright 
law in October. The attention of the public 
is called to the fact that by virtue of this copy- 
right, we shall hereafter be the only publishers 
in this country able to supply Ruskin’s works 
complete. All English editions of Ruskin 
now in print are kept in stock or will be im- 
ported at short notice. 


From Prof. Norton’s Introduction 
to ‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture” 
we make the following extract :— 


‘*It is now more than forty-five years ago 
that the first of Mr. Ruskin’s books—the first 
volume of ‘ Modern Painters’—was reprinted 
in this country. During this long period most 
of his works have been dows A Wg here, and 
have laid countless readers under immeasurable 
obligations to their writer. For some years 
past different publishers have issued rival edi- 
tions of many of them. Of living English | 
prose authers, with the exception of some of 
the popular novelists, he has probably had the 
most readers in America. 


‘* But all these reprints, with possibly one or 
two exceptions, have been issued without Mr. 
Ruskin’s authority, and he has derived no 

rofit from their sale. Moreover, a grave in- 
justice has been done him by the neglect to re- 

roduce the books in a proper form. The or- 
iginal English editions are beautiful in typo~ 
graphy, and many of their illustrations are 
among the most exquisite examples of the 
modern art of engraving. _ Most of the Ameri- 
can reprints have been ugly volumes, and their- 
ugliness has been enhanced by cheap and in- 
ferior copies of the original illustrations. 


‘* At length an edition of Mr. Ruskin’s prin- 
cipal works, of which this is the first volume in 
order of publication, is to be issued, in a style 
approved by him, and from the sale of which he 
is to derive profit. It is a tardy attempt to 
deal honestly by one to whom just and honour- 
able treatment has been so long denied, and 
to whom so large a debt, alike moral and 
material, is due.’ 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Grandfather Grey. 


Poem by Kate Tannatt Woops. Tlustrations by 


Copeland. P to Grandmother Grey. 
Clach, full gilt, $2.00. sa 


Three Gems of the Bible. 
By Wma. C. Ricuarps. [Illustrated by Garrett, 
Tucker, Miss Humphrey, Shepherd, and others. 
Cloth, full gilt, $2.00. 
New and True. 
By M WwW: S . A vol original 
verses for children. Original itusatioas by fatinia 


Ebbinghausen, Jessie Wilcox Smith, Jessie Mc- 
Dermott, and others. Cloth, $200. 


The Heirs of Bradley House. 


By Amanva M. Dovcias. Cloth, $1.50. 


Stand by the Union. 


By Oxiver Optic, Illustrated. $r.50. 


In Old Quinnebasset. 


By Sopnre May. Ill d by Copeland 


The Scarlet Tanager 
Other Bipeds. 


By J. T. Trowsripce. Illustrated. $1.00. 


The Little Millers. 


By Erriz W. Merriman. Illustrated. $1.00. 


Little Folks East and West. 
Cemprising Prairie Stories, Mother Goose Stories, 
Fairy Stories and True Stories. By Harriette R. 

Suatruck. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


Announcement List of our New Books and New 
Edition is now;ready, and will be sent free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


Boston. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
OF 


DR. GLADDEN’S 


Who WrotetheBible? 


A Book FOR THE PEOPLE. $1.25. 


Rev. Joun Hownrsr, the eminent British clergyman, 
says: ‘** Dr. GLappEn’s book will make the study of the 
Scriptures more fascinating and fruitful to many. His 
conception and treatment of the Bible put all its spiritual 
and eternal elements in a clearer light, and establish 
its authority on a truer and surer basis.” 

The Herald and Presbyter, of Cincinnati, remarks 
“This discussion is timely and will be welcomed.” 


THIRD EDITION. 


James Freeman Clarke. 


Autobiography, amy | and Correspondence, 
with a chapter on his anti-slavery work by 
Rev. SAMUEL MAy. Edited and Supple- 
mented by Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 
With a steel portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Minister's Wooing. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STowE. Riverside 
Paper Series, 50 cents. 


A wonderful picture of New England life 
and character some generations ago, and a 
story of extraordinary interest. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HovcutTon, Mirruin & Co., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 








$x.s0. 


and 





Charles Scribner's Sons New Books. 





Dr. Driver’s volume is admirabl 
Library, both on account of the high 
His work is not in the 
research and i 


THE LIFE OF AUSTIN PHELPS. A 


Memoir. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
(Mrs. Ward). Illustrated. Crown §8vo, 
$2.00. 


Prof. Phelps’s gifted daughter has succeeded in 
conveying with remarkable vividness a lively sense 
of the singular energy, beauty, and purity of her 
father’s character. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 
IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. By Dr. 
Emit ScHuRER. Translated from the sec- 
ond German edition—revised and enlarged. 
5 vols., 8vo, $8.00 met. 


“Under Professor Schurer’s guidance we are 
enabled to a large extent to construct a ial and 
political framework for the Gospel History, and to 
Set it in such a light as to see new evidences of the 





truthfulness of that history.”"—Zaglish Churchman. 


INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., 


THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Prof. S. R, Driver, D.D., of Oxford. 


and Prof. S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D. 


8vo, net $2.50. 


adapted to introduce the series of the /nternational Theological 
r B : standard of scholarship which it maintains and the unquestioned 
authority and eminent reputation of the author himself. 
sphere of history or of theology but is a critical account of the contents and struct- 
ure of the several books of the Old Testament considered as Hebrew literature, presupposing their inspira- 
tion, but seeking to determine the precise import and scope of the several writings by the means of critical 
luctive evidence, and in this way to reach definite conclusions, as far as possible, with regard 
to the structure and relations of the different parts of the Old Testament. 


THE SABBATH IN PURITAN NEW 
ENGLAND. By Mrs: ALICE Morse 
EARLE, 12mo, $1.25. 

An entertaining and piquant contribution 
to Puritan sociology. The hardships and aus- 
terity, the rigor and narrowness, the devotion 
and piety of the Puritans are graphically por- 
trayed. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. Evidences, Ex- 
ternal.and Internal, of its Johannean Au- 
thorship. Essays by Dr. A. P. PEABODY, 
Prof. EzrA ABBOT and Bishop LIGHTFOOT. 
8vo, $1.50. 

The late Prof. Abbot’s paper consists of an ex- 
haustive sifting of the historical evidence, while Dr. 
Peabody and Bishop Lightfoot treat of the internal 
evidence of the authenticity and genuineness of the 
Fourth Gospel. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743-745 Broadway. N. Y. 





Not a MEDICINE 


paired Vitality, Sleeplessness, 
endurance for mental labor. 


strength by its use. It is the 


vital forces. 


WeEstT 25TH ST., N. Y. 


Avoid substitutes. None genuine without the signature. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


Is a Special Food to the Brain and Nerves. 


OR A STIMULANT. 


It relieves all forms of Nervousness, Brain Weariness, Im- 


Nervous Dyspepsia, and gives 


Students who have impaired their faculties, can regain their 


most powerful restorer of the 


It has been used, and recommended by Bishops Potter, Stevens, 


Cox, and thousands of other brain workers. 


Send to us for circular and learn more about it. 
Sold by druggists. Sent by mail ($1) from 56 


F. Crosby Co. 





MEMORIAL * 
+ TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-Look. 

J. & R. LAMB, 5 Carmine St..N. ¥. 


New York College for the 


Training of ‘Teachers, 
9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK, 
A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who combine 
ability, scholarship, and practical power. In- 
formation furnished on application, 


WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President, 








CELEBRATED HATS, 


—aAND— 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS AND BONNETS AND 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 
178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, between 22d and 23d Streets, 
and 18: Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK 
Palmer House, Chicago. 914 Chestnut St., Phila. 
GS" AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
Gold Medal Awarded, Paris Exposition, 1889. 





DICTATION "323 


TECHNICAL 
at Office or Residence. 
BRONN & BRONN, 
Stenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, 110 Fifth Ave. 








EXPERIENCED TRANSLATOR (young 
lady), understanding German and French, wil} 
adapt plays, novels, scientific works, etc., into 





English. Address Translator, care of THE 
CRITK, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Dr. Holmess Works. 


New Riversipe EpirTion, the 
Prose Works in ten volumes, Poems in 
three, all carefully revised by Dr. Holmes, 
many of the prosé volumes supplied with 
new prefaces and indexes, the poems an- 
notated, With several portraits. 


The Autocrat of the Break- 


fast-Table. With a new steel portrait. 


The Professor at the Break- 
fast-Table. Crown 8vo, beautifully bound, 
each $1.50. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
By Cart Scuurz. With a 


fine new portrait of Lincoln. 16mo, $1.00. 


Mr. Schurz portrays Lincoln’s career and 
character with remarkable fairness and wis- 
dom, and justifies the admiring love with 
which his memory is cherished. 


Foseph Hardy Neesima. 


By ARTHURSHERBURNE 
Harpy, author of ‘‘But Yet a Woman,” 
* Passe Rose,” etc. With portraits of Mr. 
Neesima and Hon. Alpheus Hardy. Crown 
8vo, $2.00. 


This account of one of the most famous 
Japanese of modern times is deeply interest- 
ing. His education in America, his contri- 
bution to the wonderful transformation. of 
Japan, and the light thrown on that unique 
country by his letters, render the book pecu- 
liarly valuable and engaging. 


The Ride to the Lady, 


Anp OTHER Poems. By 
HELEN GRAY ConE. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


A tasteful little volume containing some of 
the most genuine poetry which has been 
produced in this country for some years. 


Points of View. 


By Acnes ReEppLier, author 

of ‘* Books and Men.” + 16mo, $1.25. 

Nine delightful essays, full of good sense, 
bright irony, and charming humor. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HovcutTon, Mirriin & Co., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


RUBAIYAT 


OF 


OMAR KHAYYAM, 


The Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered 
into English verse by 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


With life of the author and notes. Complete 
in the Reader’s Library, No. 2. 20 cents, of 
all newsdealers, or post-free on receipt of price, 

By W. E. PRICE, 


1203 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











Books for Clergymen. 


God in His World. 


An Interpretation. Book I. From the Beginning. 
Book II. The Incarnation. Book III. The Di- 
vine Human Fellowship. Post 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges, and Gilt Top, $1.25. 


A true, real, noble expression of religion—one 
which is at once mystical and rational, vital and phi- 
losophical; an expression such as this age needs and 
no other age could have produced.—Christian 
Union, N.Y. 


The Land and the Book. 


By Witu1am M. Tuompson, D.D., Forty-five Years 
a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. In Three 
Volumes. Copiously Illustrated. Square 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, per volume, $6.00; Sheep, $7.00; 
Half Morocco, $8.50; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, 
$10.00. (The volumes sold separately .) 


Volume I. Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. Vol- 
ume II. Central Palestine and Phoenicia. Volume 
III. Lebanon, Damascus, and Beyond Jordan. 

Also, Handsome Popular Edition in Three Vols., 
Cloth, $9.00 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


Jesus Christ in the Old Tes- 
tament ; 


OR, THE GREAT ARGUMENT. By W. H. 
Tuomson, M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor's 
Works: 


Daniel the Beloved.—David, King of Israel.—Eli- 
jah the Prophet.—Moses the Law-giver.—Paul the 
Missionary.  [llustrated.—Peter the Apostle.— 
Joseph the .Prime-minister.—The Scottish Pulpit. 
8 vols., r2mo, Cloth, $1.50 per vol. 


M’Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- 
pedia. 


A Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Eccle 
siastical Literature. By the late Rev. Joxn 
M’Cuntock, D.D., and Jamzs Strone, $.T.D. With 
Maps and numerous Illustrations, Complete in 
Twelve Volumes. Royal 8vo, Price per Volume, 
Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, $6.00; Half Morocco, $8.00, 
(Sold by Subscription.) 


Thayer's Greek-English Lex- 
2con. 


Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament; 
being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti, 
Translated, Revised, and Enlarged by Joszpx 
Henry Tuayer, D.D., Bussey Professor of New 
Testament Criticism and Interpretation in the Di- 
vinity School of Harvard University. 4to, Cloth, 
$5.00; Half Roan, $6.00; Full Sheep, $6.50. 

Such a lexicon must be an essential tool in the 


hands of every student of the original writings of the 
New Testament.—Literary World, Boston. 


Life and Works of F. W. 
Robertson. 


Life, Letters, Lectures, and Addresses of the late 
Freperick W. Rossrtson, M.A., Incumbent of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Por- 
trait on Steel. x2mo, Cloth, $2.00. Sermons 
Preached at Brighton. With Portrait on Steel. 
zamo, Cloth, $2.00. The Human Race, and Other 
Sermons, Preached at. Cheltenham, Oxford, and 
Brighton. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 





PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


Any of the above works will be sent by the publish- 
ers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 





GOOD READING: 


The Young Emperor, William 
II. OF GERMANY. A STUDY OF 
CHARACTER and DEVELOPMENT 
ON A THRONE, By HARo_p FRep- 
ERIC, author of ‘In the Valley,’ ‘ The Law- 
ton Girl,’ etc. With Portraits. 16mo. 
$1.25. 

Contents: The Supremacy of the Hohenzollerns— 
William’s Boyhood—Under Changed Influences at 
Bonn—The Tidings of Frederick’s Doom— Through 
the Shadow to the Throne—Under Sway of the Bis. 
marcks—The Beginning of a Beneficent Change—A 
Year of Experimental Absolutism—A Year of Help- 
ful Lessons—The Fall of the Bismarcks—A Year 
without Bismarck—Personal Characteristics. 

“An excellent biography, which is full of interest. 
- - . *The Young Emperor’ may fairly be called 
a good book and one that really adds to our informa- 
tion and clearness of impression concerning one of 
the most interesting characters of the present half- 
century.’’—London Athenaeum. 


Recollections and Impressions, 
1822-1890. OcTAVIUS BROOKS FROTHING- 
HAM, author of ‘ Boston Unitarianism, 1820- 
1850.’ 8vo, $1.50. 

“ Not only to those within the pale of that Com- 
munion, but to those without; not alone to those who 
lived in the days and participated in the struggle 
which the author recalls, will the book prove inter- 
esting. It is a manly, candid narrative of stirrin 
times, and it is a gentle, refined nature whose life 
and words are here studied.””—New Haven Pal- 
ladium. 

‘“‘ The book, to a thoughtful reader, cannot fail to 
be elevating and suggestive of high ideals, high think- 
ing, and noble living.’’—Newark Advertiser. 


Church and Creed. By R. 


Heser Newton, Rector of All Souls, 
Church, New York. I. Foldor Flock? II. 
The Nicene Creed. III. How to Read a 
Creed. Cloth. 75 cents; paper, 40 cents, 

To these sermons, the first of which was preached 
the Sunday after the remonstrance against the al- 
leged uncanonical practices of the Rev. W. S. Rains- 
ford and Mr. Newton, have been added supplemen- 
tary explanatory notes, defining more ciearly the 
author's views. 

“Dr. Newton makes an earnest and vigorous de- 
fence of each of his positions, and his little book will 
be read with much interest.’”’"—Christian at Work. 

** He does his work ably, effectively, earnestly; and 
even those who cannot agree with him will not deny 
that he isa brave man with a noble and an earnest 
spirit.”—St. FYohns Globe. 


The New Theology. By Prof. 


Joun Bascom, author of ‘Natural Theol- 
ogy,’ ‘Science, Philosophy, and Religion,’ 
etc., etc. 8vo. $1.50. 


Contents: Introduction—Naturalism—The Super- 
natural— Dogmatism—Pietism—Spiritualism. 


Sunshine in Life Poems for 
the King’s Daughters, collected and ar- 
ranged by FLORENCE POHLMAN LEE. With 
Introduction by Margaret Bottome, Presi- 
dent of the Order of the King’s Daughters. 
16mo. $1.50. 

** The volume is splendidly gotten up, both in let- 
ter-press and in the oe of purple and silver, 
which will make its presence felt as a thing of beauty 
in the homes for which the beneficent donors intend 
it. Itis an earnest of the best and sweetest inten- 
tions. The poems selected are of the highest literary 
merit, and are in themselves an evidence of the lofty 
purpose of the society, which among other truths 
thus proclaims that ‘a thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever.’ "—Brooklyn Standard Union. 


The Living World: Whence 
IT CAME AND WHITHER IT IS 
DRIFTING. A review of the speculations 
concerning the origin and significance of 
life ; of the facts known in regard to its de- 
velopment, and suggestions as to the direc- 
tion in which the development is now tend- 
ing. By H. W. Conn, Professor of Biol 
in Wesleyan University, author of ‘ The 
= of To-day.’ t2mo. Illustrated, 

1.50. 
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Literature 
“The Rise of Christendom” * 

THIS STATELY, beautifully printed book is one of the 
greatest pieces of literary audacity in any language. The 
author belongs to the same Order with Miss Delia Bacon, 
Father Hardouin, the Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, Herr Ernest 
de Bunsen, Dr. Bruno Bauer, and other illustrious icono- 
clasts. The motto of the Order is, ‘ Whatever has hitherto 
been universally accepted is false.’ The object of the Order 
is to prove the rationality of a paradox. Like the members 
already mentioned Mr. Johnson has exhaustless fertility of 
invention, perfect seriousness, great learning, and good man- 
ners. Like them he provokes ‘inextinguishable laughter.’ 
The thesis he sets out to present is this: Christianity is 
the invention of Basilian and Benedictine monks in Italy in 
the thirteenth century. Whence it follows that the history 
of Christianity previous to that time is entirely fictitious; 
the Old and New Testaments are medizval forgeries, and 
still more so is the entire patristic literature. 

Lest the assertions just made should be thought to be 
mistaken impressions derived from a too hasty skimming of 
Mr. Johnson’s book, the present writer will give the pages 
upon which they are found. The close of the tenth century, 
we are told, is marked ‘ by the infancy of the Hebrew lan- 
guage and literature at Cordova’ (p. 470). 

With regard to the Jews, it may be said generally that their his- 
toric memory begins with that war [the Crusades], and their im- 
pressions have been written down as if with pens dipped in blood. 
* * * These things have been written down in the language of 
the Bible, and in the style of the Bible, by men of the same Rab- 
binical class with those who produced the Biblical writings (p. 471. 
Cf. pp. 285, 286, 287, 300, 303). The Roman Church came into 
being as the rival of the greater Church of Islam, and was borne 
to power upon a passionate current of anti-Semitic feeling which 
set in from the time [1187] of the conquest of the Turks (p. 481). 
The lives of the Popes during the thirteenth century are in fact 
allegorical of the struggles of the — Orders of monks and friars 
(p. 483). I have shown that the Church was founded in a time of 
pee egal wrath and dismay (p. 494). The earliest Church litera- 
ture is a Graeco-Latin or Latin-Greek literature, and it is founded, 
by means of an artsficial connection, upon the Law and the Proph- 
ets of the Synagogue, and upon the Oral Tradition of the Rab- 
bins, *.* * "Sacer literature from the eleventh and twelfth 
century is not a revival, but a beginning, * * * The Law 
and the Prophets substantially as we now possess them probably 
“began to be well known in the synagogues about the middle of the 
twelfth century ®. 332). Certainly it cannot have been much 
earlier [than the thirteenth century] that the New Law or Testa- 
ment could have been compiled (p. 341). The Catalogues of 
Church writers which were produced from the Western monas- 
teries from about a century before the invention of pps L145 5] 
* * * show, beyond doubt, that Church aa so , was 
first schemed and then written (p. 342). The Greek and Latin 
monks remained in union from the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury during nearly the whole of the following age. * * * They 
had, perhaps by the end of the thirteenth century, contrived a = 
consensus of opinion on the “ of imaginary Fathers in the East 
and West (p. 354). They had rendered the Bible [z. ¢., the Old 


Testament], or parts of it, into Greek and Latin * * * had 
begun * * * the Afostle and the Book of the Gospels [the 


* The Rise of Christendom, By Edwin Johnson, M.A. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 
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italics are Mr. Johnson’s] * * * probably they had written the so- 
called apocryphal books of the Old Testament (p. 355). The New 
nee could not have been begun till [the twelfth century] 
p. 380). 

But enough has been verbally quoted to show we have 
not mistaken nor mis-stated the author’s opinions. These 
opinions are proved to that gentleman’s satisfaction by page 
after page of literary analysis. Thus, to ‘The Rise of He- 
brew Literature’ he devotes pp. 285-331; to the ‘System of 
Church Literature’ he devotes his ninth chapter (pp. 332- 
93), in which he declares that the.work attributed to eve 
Christian writer from St. Matthew to the last in the twelfth 
century is a forgery. We rub our eyes; we shake ourselves; 
are we in dreamland? No, we are awake: it is Mr. John- 
son whose somnambulistic performances we are witnessing 
Or perhaps he is hypnotized. 

Is it worth while to refute such a writer? By him no 
credence is given to anything which runs counter to his 
theory. Thus it has generally been supposed that there are 
allusions to the Jews in Latin classical literature; but such 
allusions, he declares, are all monkish interpolations (pp. 
434 sgqg.); for it is part of his theory that there were no 
Jews till the tenth century (p. 31). Again, ordinary church 
history scholars, like Dr. Schaff and Dr. Fisher, to name 
only two of our best known, have appealed to the Christian 
inscriptions on the Roman Imperial coins as incidental proof 
of the early recognition of Christianity; but such, Mr. 
Johnson says, are forgeries, as the coins are fabrications 
(e. g., p. 49). Other scholars have spent much time in the 
Catacombs, and declared that they bore witness in a very 
touching way to the great antiquity of the Christian Church; 
so de Rossi, Parker, Stanley, Roller; but Mr. Johnson says: 
“The pretended Christian inscriptions are not Christian 
at all’ (p. 41). A vast multitude have found their great 
stimulus in life and their only comfort in death from the 
contemplation and imitation of Jesus Christ; but even 
Christ is a monastic creation ! 

This review might be indefinitely extended. The re- 
viewer has read the greater part of Mr. Johnson’s book, and 
carefully examined the whole of it. He thinks the chapters 
entitled, ‘Glimpses of Medieval Rome and Italy,’ ‘ Moral 
and Religious Teaching among the Romans,’ ‘ The Ethics 
of the Monasteries’ and ‘ The Traditions of the Morgue’ 
are valuable. But when asked to believe that Christianity, 
not in its present form but in idea and early history, is a 
monastic invention; that the Light of the World first shone 
in a forger’s cell and appeared to a lying monk; that the 
stirring drama of Christ’s life was concocted by a conspiracy, 
and the profoundest conceptions of ethics and theology, the 
grandest pictures of heroism and humility, Stephen before 
the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, Paul before Nero at Rome, 
and above all the solitary description of perfection in word 
and deed, the inimitable story of the earthly life of Jesus, 
that all these were the product of thirteenth century Bene- 
dictines, he closes the book in amazement and disgust. 
His mind reverts to the scenes of the Savior’s life, to the 
gardens of Nero, to the Arch of Titus; he seems to see again 
the Great Temple at Karnak, to read the Assyrian monu- 
ments, to pore over the Greek inscriptions. From each 
such source of knowledge of the past comes a refutation of 
Mr. Johnson’s claims; and so he reassures himself in the 
credibility of the orthodox historical teaching, and, leaving 
Mr. Johnson, proceeds to the perusal of fiction more frankly 
fictitious. 





“A Puritan Pagan” * 

THE AUTHOR of ‘ The Diary of a Diplomat’ has certainly 
improved a great deal since the literary world was enriched 
with that Portrait of a Gentleman. The present story, 
which is undeniably clever although very uneven, deals with 
a pair of people who marry before they know much of each 
other or of life in general, the natural consequence being 
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that when the man is led into temptation he yields, and 
the woman—no less naturally in the circumstances—is un- 
forgiving; so they part, only to come together again when 
he has atoned by suffering, and she has become softened 
by time and the judicious counsel of a woman of fashion, 
who is the goddess in the machine throughout. The char- 
acter of this goddess is the best in the book; for Paula, the 
heroine, is somewhat of a prig; and her husband belongs, 
even to his romantic name, Norwood (than which, by the 
way, he seems, like Norval, to have no other, for even his 
wife never calls him anything else)—her husband belongs to 
a breed familiar to the reader of novels written by women— 
heroes whose teeth gleam, and whose brains reel, and who, 
when they go into business, always make a million. During 
Paula’s separation from Norwood, she joins her friend and 
mentor, Mrs. Heathcote, in Paris, and we have some 
sketches of French society, given with a naive directness 
and fidelity to nature which suggest the ever-present kodak. 
From a shy, retiring girl the heroine develops into a finished 
woman of the world, while her husband is doing penance 
almost as a hermit. Finally she goes back to him, and 
when, ‘generously, like a sovereign who weighs | not the 
largess of her gift, “ Norwood,” she said to him, “TI trust 
you,” with a wild cry he caught her ’—and that is the end. 

We have no desire toseem flippant in this notice; but to 
the reviewer the writings of Julien Gordon present some 
special difficulties. On the one hand we are told that 

‘here is real work, to be judged from a professional stand- 
point’; and on the other, that ‘this is the pastime of a 
woman of fashion: take it as a picture of society.’ If we 
follow the first suggestion we are forced to say that the 
writer’s work so far, with the single exception of the story 
called ‘ Vampires,’ has been distinctly that of a clever ama- 
teur. The style is often stilted, with a leaning towards 
hard and unusual words, the grammar faulty and the plot 
clumsily handled; while the sketches of real people are 
made so like life, and the true names sometimes so little 
changed, that it is doubtful whether the law of libel could 
be evaded, should one of the involuntary sitters take offence 
at his portrait. In regard to the other side of the author’s 
work, that which deals with society, we are also forced to 
take exception. Many women live in letters who had no 
claim in their time to be literary women, but whose corre- 
spondence and memoirs are now the only mirrors in which 
we can see the shadowy forms of the old ‘ great ladies.’ 
Their grammar and their spelling, like their morals, some- 
times knew no law, but they were seldom vulgar, and a fatal 
tinge of vulgarity runs through all Julien Gordon’s work. 
In the present book Mrs. Heathcote, ‘in a long white cash- 
mere dressing: gown bordered with sable, was nursing her 
complexion,’ and it being then twelve o’clock in the day, 

‘ was partaking of chicken-salad and hothouse strawberries 
in the dainty sitting-room which her hostess had awarded to 
her, and from which opened her sumptuously appointed 
bed-chamber.’ So far as we know, what servants call ‘ real 
ladies’ do not nurse their complexions in white gowns bor- 
dered with sable, nor usually ‘ partake’ of chicken-salad at 
high noon; and this is but one of many similar instances. 
It is certainly not a mark of delicate taste to call a foreigner 
‘Prince Pus Pus,’ nor is ‘Tad Nailer’ a pretty name for a 
young fellow who is supposed to be a ‘ swell.’ 

These are trifles, and we should not have spoken of them 
if the work of this author had not been praised entirely 
beyond its due; but the right of the critic to judge what 
claims to be literature by the standards of the literary pro- 
fession must be insisted upon if the republic of letters is to 
be anything but a name. 





“Principles of Political Economy ” * 
THE AUTHOR of this work is one of the most eminent of 
living French economists, and we are glad to have a version 


yaBrinciples of Political Economy. By Charles Gide. Translated by Edward P. 
Jacobsen. $2. D.C. Heath & Co. 
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of his treatise in English. The translation contains some 
expressions that are hardly correct English, but on the 
whole it is easy and pleasant reading. Mr, James Bonar 
contributes a brief introduction and a large number of short 
but valuable notes. As for the work itself, the descriptive 
parts of it are exceedingly well done, the various operations 
of production and exchange being set forth with unusual 
clearness and in a manner likely to attract readers. The 
theoretical part, however, is not of equal excellence. The 
arrangement is bad, to begin with, value being treated before 
exchange, while exchange itself is regarded as merely a de- 
partment of production. The author, too, shows that in- 
ability so common at the present day to distinguish between 
economics and ethics, his discussion of distribution being 
in the main an inquiry as to what the distribution of wealth 
ought to be and how the present distribution may be im- 
proved. 

As regards doctrine and method, M. Gide agrees on 
most points with the standard English writers. His method 
is analytical and deductive, and he uses history only as a 
means of illustration and verification. He adopts the Ri- 
cardian law of rent, and likewise follows the English writers 
in most that he says on the subjects of exchange, money 
and credit. He at first repudiates the doctrine that the 
normal value of goods is determined by the cost of produc. 
tion, and maintains that ‘it would be more correct to say 
that it is the value of the product which determines the cost 
of production ’ (p. 66). Yet a few pagesafterwards we find 
him stating just as explicitly that value és determined by 
cost of production; and this view is maintained through the 
rest of the work. It is strange that so glaring a contradic. 
tion should be retained in the third edition of the book. 
Wages and profits, Mr. Gide thinks, are governed by the 
law of supply and demand; and he makes no attempt to 
sound the matter any deeper. On the whole, though the 
work is not free from defects, it will be useful to American 
readers. 





“As We Were Saying” * 


THIS PUNCTURING of fashionable fads is not the least 
delicate of the offices of the modern literary scalpel. A sure 
hand, a steady nerve, a clear eye, are indispensable to this 

sort of surgery, which is as refined as the art of mounting 
butterflies scientifically and as charming when done skilfully 
as any other species of fine art. The social satirist is not 
always a genialcreature. Juvenal and Johnson, Persius and 
Rabelais, Cervantes and Hudibras rise on the imagination in 
solemn array, and point a warning finger at the writer of 
satirical tendencies who nibbles at the weaknesses of his age 
and impales them even on the point of a golden pen. And 
yet how irresistible is the siren Satire as she sits on her rock 
and sings to the passing Ulysses to come and woo her— 
faintly, musically, fascinatingly, till he yields and is lost! 

This terrible fate, however, has never overtaken the iron- 
ical corner of Harper's Monthly where is ensconced a critic 
who skims skilfully over the polished floors of society, looks 
in here and there where society images itself as in a galerie 
des glaces, picks up here a feather and there a jewel and 
yonder a ‘fad’ which the elect are flourishing, and then 
takes it to his studio for delightful if remorseless dissec- 
tion. In this way quite a little cabinet of curios has been 
gathered by Mr. Warner, whose Drawer is always brimming 
with good things and who is a social astronomer with a far- 
seeing glass. We know no more artistic specimens of quiz- 
zing than those that he has captured and mounted in his 
museum. None of these are absolute ‘freaks’ or inhuman 
monsters: all have been, at one time or another, pets or 
appurtenances of Haut Ton. Everybody will thank him for 
the notelet on ‘Social Screaming,’—a practice which is the 
apotheosis of Mrs. Jarley and by which everybody is wound 
up like a bit of wax-work to outscream his neighbor at a 
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private reception. The. suggestion of a ‘Social Clearing- 
House’ is humorous and ingenious, while the essay on ‘ Nat- 
uralization ’ throws a new and startling light on the unim- 
agined dangers of matrimony. Who but Mr, Warner could 
dandle these trifles so gracefully before the mind and make 
their angles flash out new and hidden meanings? There és 
an acid that never bites; and perhaps this is it. 





Theological and Religious Literature 

‘ THE ORACLES OF GOD’ consists of nine lectures on the nature 
and extent of Biblical inspiration and on the special significance of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, by Dr. W. Sanday, Dean Ireland’s 
Professor of Exegesis at Oxford. The first edition of this work 
was soon exhausted. The fact is a proof of the interest taken in 
the subject as well as of the author’s ability in handling it. Just 
now the human element in Scripture is emphasized by Christian 
scholars as never before, and the ‘ errancy ’ of Scripture in conse- 
quence much dwelt upon. Prof. Sanday very aptly says that ‘the 
fundamental mistake that is too often made is to form the idea of 
what inspiration is from what we should antecedently expect it to 
be, and not from the evidence to what as a matter of fact it is.’ 
He guards himself from that error by a very careful and reveren- 
tial handling of the Scripture data for the definition. He considers 
the human and the divine elements in the Book as we have it, and 
shows how the true definition of inspiration makes place for both. 
He sees clearly that the modification of the traditional view thus 
necessitated involves a loss. The idol of infallibility has been 
shattered. The inquirer feels bound when any question of doctrine 
or practice arises, not only to take the passage of Scripture quoted 
in defence of it along with its context, but ‘also to ask who was 
the author, when did he write, and with what stage in the history 
of Revelation is the particular utterance connected.’ But the loss is 
overbalanced by the gain. The Bible becomes a new book and its 
interpretation for the first time scientific. Upon the point of the 
value of Christ’s testimony to the authorship of the books of the 
Old Testament quoted or referred to by him, Prof. Sanday cau- 
tiously says that ‘if it should be proved that the Law, as we have 
it, was not written by Moses, or that the r1roth Psalm was not 
written by David,’ the explanation of Christ’s reference to them 
under the erroneous names ‘ must liein the factthat He is * * * 
not only God but Man.’ The book as a whole can be cordially 
commended to both the advocates and opponents of the new order 
of Biblical affairs. ($1.50. Longmans, Green & Co.) 





‘ GOSPEL CRITICISM and Historical Christianity,’ by Dr. Orello 
Cone, is a learned, able and reverential study of the Gospels and 
of the history of the Gospel canon during the second century, with 
a consideration of the results of modern criticism. The author is 
a Universalist of eminence. His conclusions on some points are 
striking and have already exposed him to mild rebuke by at least 
one denominational paper. Thus he gives up the Johannine origin 
of the Fourth Gospel, and says :—‘ This incomparable Gospel is a 
monument to a great genius, and we may well believe that no one 
would be more ready than he to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
his greater Master.’ The chapter of which these are the conclud- 
ing words is admirably written. Still more remarkable, in view of 
his denominational affiliations, is the author’s avowal that the 
Jew’s ‘real Gospel, when freed from Jewish-Christian accretions, 
is not at all a Book of Revelation disclosing celestial arcana’ (p. 
288). Again, ‘one hazards nothing in saying that in all the Gos- 
pels there is not a single application of a so-called prophetic pas- 
sage from the Old Testament to the history of Jesus which can be 
justified by a scientific interpretation.’ Again: ‘ As pure history in 
the proper sense of the word, the Gospel narratives can by no 
means be regarded. * * * They contain historical reminis- 
cences of Jesus, vivid pictures of his life, striking sketches of his 
character, above all authentic reproductions of his great teachings.’ 
But as they were com between forty and sixty years after his 
death, they contain the results of Jewish-Christian and Pauline- 
Christian speculation and construction, and the Jesus they present 
is far from being the Christ of orthodox theology. ($1.75. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 





_ ‘PHILOMYTHUS: An Antidote Against Credulity’ is a discus- 
sion, by Edwin A. Abbott, of Cardinal Newman’s essays on ‘ Ec- 
clesiastical Miracles.’ On March 25, 1891, the author dated the 
preface to his first edition, and on May 12, 1891, he dated the pref- 
ace to the present (second) edition! And no wonder, for such 
vigorous writing against a popular idol is rarely met with, Others 
had aap made the same point against Cardinal Newman, 
that he was incapable of argument inasmuch as he was incapaci- 
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tated from accuracy of detail and from appreciating evidence, arfd 
was swayed by prejudice. Dr. Abbott gives at great length the 
grounds of this opinion. He attacks ‘not Newman himself, but 
the whole of that theological “ system of safety” which would pol- 
lute the intellect with the suggestion that it is “safe ” to say this, 
and “unsafe” to say that about alleged historical facts.’ The re- 
sult of this attack is for the plain man to demolish Cardinal New- 
man’s pretensions to be an historical writer of even ordinary truth- 
fulness, although Dr. Abbott does not accuse Newman of conscious 
insincerity. ($1.25. Macmillan & Co.) 





‘WHAT ROME TEACHES,’ by Miss M. F. Cusack, ‘ the Nun of 
Kenmare,’ is an exposition of Roman Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tice by one who has only recently left that communion, in which 
she was prominent. For awhile after she left she did not join any 
Protestant body, but last spring was immersed by the Rev. Dr. 
MacArthur of Calvary Baptist Church, this city. The book under 
consideration is the first considerable fruit of her newly found Prot- 
estant zeal. It is intended to be an eye-opener for Protestants, and 
itis. The effect of reading it is to raise grave doubts as to the truth- 
fulness of many of the Roman Catholic popular assertions. For 
instance, Roman Catholics deny that Protestants as such will be 
damned, but their symbolical books go to prove that the faith of 
the Church is that - om is no salvation outside its pale (p. 69). In a 
book of this kind strict accuracy in quotation vo especially exact 
references are paramount necessities. Miss Cusack does not always 
attain this standard. For frequently she refers very loosely and 
vaguely to catechisms and newspapers. Before issuing a new edi- 
tion—and we hope that one will be called for very soon—she will 
do well to go over her book with this purpose in mind. What 
catechism does she allude toon page 43? How and where can we 
get it? What issue of The Catholic Weekly is quoted on page 73? 
Where is Zhe Roman Catholic Times published, which she quotes 
on page 260? ($1.25. Baker & Taylor Co.) 





‘A LIFE OF ST. ALOYSIUS Gonzaga of the Society of Jesus,’ writ- 
ten by the students of rhetoric of the class of 1892 at St. Francis 
Xavier's College, this city, and edited by Rev. J. F. X. O’Conor, S. 
J., has been prepared from the Bollandist and other sources by 
young men under nineteen years of age. It celebrates the tercen- 
tenary of the death of the Saint, who is the patron of students. 
Judged by literary standards it leaves much to be desired, and 
judged from a Protestant standpoint, the Saint might have led a 
more useful life. Still, in his own day, his mortifications, penances 
and unsocial existence generally seemed indicative of heavenly piety, 
and he incited many toa higher life. ($1. St. Francis Xavier's 
College.)——‘ PRAYERS of the Orthodox Eastern Church,’ trans- 
lated by Katharine, Lady Lechmere, is a dainty book and contains 
many beautiful prayers. Those who may believe that the Greek 
Church does not worship the Virgin Mary are requested to read 
the prayers on pages 112-122. (London: Gilbert & Rivington.) 
——A USEFUL book of reference is ‘A Bibliography of Missions,’ 
compiled by the Rev. Samuel Macauley Jackson, assisted by the 
Rev G. W. Gilmore, being ‘Appendix A’ of the ‘ Encyclopedia of 
Missions ’ of the sameauthor. It is claimed to be the largest collec- 
tion of titles ever made in missionary bibliography, and, in addition, 
it gives in most cases, the price, the number of volumes and the 
size of each work. The publisher’s name is almost always 
given, except in the case of foreign publications. We need 
hardly say that it is quite as important a piece of information as 
any, yet bibliographers, generally, do not seem to think so. The en- 
tries are classified under such headings as ‘ Missionary Atlases and 
Maps,’ ‘Ethnology of Missionary Lands,’ ‘ Travels,’ subdivided 
under the several countries alphabetically arranged ; ‘ Religions,’ 
‘ Histories,’ ‘ Biographies’ and ‘ Miscellaneous.’ These headings 
are printed in leaded type at the top of the double-columned page. 
Blank leaves are liberally provided for extension. Only one hun- 
dred copies of this appendix are printed separately, and they are 
not for sale. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 





A WELL-CHOSEN theme clearly and ably discussed is ‘ Dangers 
of the Apostolic Age,’ by the Right Rev. James Moorhouse, D.D., 
Bishop of Manchester. The author has carefully studied in the 
text of the New Testament, as well as in more recondite sources, 
the dangers to the infant Church, as hinted at in Paul's letters to 
the churches in Galatia and at Colossae, and in the anonymous 
treatise to the Hebrews. In the first case, the peril arose from a 
party of Judaizers who would have so limited the new society in 
doctrine and practice as to make it’ merely a Jewish sect. In the 
second instance the danger sprang from a Gentile source, in the 
form of a philosophy which, like that so current in our own day, 
thought itself liberal, enlightened, and all-sufficient. In the third 
case, the danger was that of apostacy from the faith, during the 
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great Jewish rebellion just before the Siegé of Jerusalem. By a 
mingling of the historical, critical and homiletical methods, the au- 
thor, with remarkable clearness, lays open the past, meets the old 
and the new forms of the dangers that ever threaten mer ape 
and points to the conditions necessary to maintain the faith. 
Pedechars will find this work suggestive and helpful. ($1.25. 
Thomas Whittaker.) ——‘ BRAND OF DOMINIC; or, Inquisition at 
Rome Supreme and Universal,’ by the Rev. William H. Rule, is a 
volume in which the author attempts to show that the spirit of the 
Inquisition is not that of the Middle Ages, but of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church itself. It exists and acts now throughout Christendom, 
less repulsively indeed, but not less effectively, than when it paraded 
its penitents and burnt its victims. With considerable detail the 
history and methods of this form of church discipline in Spain, Por- 
tugal and Italy are given—not, indeed, in the scholarly spirit of 
Mr. Lea, but for popular and polemic effect. The literary merit of 
the work is not notably great. There is a preface but no index. 
($1. Hunt & Eaton.) 





THE ONE HUNDREDTH anniversary of the death of John Wes- 
ley, celebrated this year all over the world, has called forth a con- 
siderable body of biographical literature. In the series of English 
Leaders of Religion, edited by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A., the biog- 
raphy of Wesley has been written by J. N. Overton, M.A. The 
volume, which contains a portrait and index, is a compact sum- 
mary of the principal events and works of the indefatigable founder 
of Methodism. The life at Epworth and Oxford is pleasantly 
sketched. In treating of Georgia, the author is in touch with 
American interests, but wastes no local color, probably having none 
to spare. He is more at home in treating of the powerful Moravian 
influence upon Wesley, as well as in setting him forth as teacher, 
itinerant and organizer. He considers Wesley’s friends and oppo- 
nents, his literary work, his personal traits and his wonderful and 
bountiful old age. While he is an admirer and eulogist of the 
great preacher and organizer, he is not offensively or uncritically 
so, and the work may be recommended as a sober, informing and 
accurate piece of biography. While it does not kindle one’s zeal, 
or tempt one to be proselyted into Methodism, and is unlikely to 
beget close imitators of the egemplar herein set forth, it is a re- 
spectable specimen of good contract-work and a capital reference- 
book. (London: Methuen & Co.) 





THE PEN OF the author of ‘ Ecce Coelum’ and ‘ Pater Mundi’ 
has not lost its cunning, and again he has set it at work on a pleas- 
ing theme. ‘ Aleph, the Chaldean; or, The Messiah as Seen from 
Alexandria’ is another attempt to reproduce the environment of 
the life of Christ, and to set forth the accessories of the Messiah’s 
acts. The background of the Jewish dispersion is skilfully depicted, 
the life of the Jews in Egypt well described, and the thoughts of 
the Greeks in Alexandria clearly analyzed, and the acts of the Ro- 
mans, lords of them all, admirably narrated. The author takes us 
into the marts of trade, the synagogue, the custom house, and the 
university. We look upon the magician’s black art, watch the 
fight in the arena, see the wonder-working of the Christ, hear the 
discussions concerning the risen Lord, follow the accused Chris- 
tian into the basilica, and enjoy travel on land and seas with men 
of books and thought. The author departs from the usual tradi- 
tion that women in the time of Christ took little part in outdoor or 
social life with men, or in the intellectual and political movements 
of the day, and shows us what closely resemble American women 
of the nineteenth century. The marriage of Hebrew men with 
Gentile women gives also a breadth and esters to his imaginative 
production. The book is an old story freshly told from a new 
point of view, and is interesting if not fascinating. While it is a 
work of learning rather than of creative or kindling imagination, it 
is of sterling value to all who wish to study carefully the frame- 
work of a matchless picture. The author is the Rev. Dr. E. F. 
Burr. ($1.75. New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham.) 





IN THE WELL-SUSTAINED literary enterprise of the Expositor’s 
Bible, the general epistles of St. James and St. Jude have been as- 
signed to the Rev. Alfred Plummer, D.D., Master of University 
——— Durham. From this eminent expositor’s record as a 
preacher, Biblical scholar and writer, one expects to find a first- 
class specimen of the homiletic art, and an examination of the 
work before us shows Dr. Plummer at his best. ($1.50. A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son.) ——-Now THAT ‘ the historic Episcopate ’ is a much 
discussed subject, and of interest to other than the non-liturgical 
sects in the Holy Catholic Church, ‘ A Sketch-Book of the Ameri- 
can Episcopate,’ by the Rev. Hermon Griswold Batterson, D.D., 
has a timely interest. It is the third and enlarged edition of a most 
carefully wrought essay, showing the legal and political foundation 
of the Episcopate in Scotland, whence Dr. Samuel Seabury, the 
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first American Bishop, received his consecration. The legal papers 
relative to the consecration of Bishops White and Provost are also 
given. Then follow brief biographical sketches of the 156 Ameri- 
can bishops thus far consecrated, appendixes concerning the 
Church in Hayti and Mexico, and other interesting information. 
There is a portrait of Bishop Williams and an index. ($1. J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 





PROF. JOHN F. GENUNG, who showed in his study of Tenny- 
son’s ‘In Memoriam’ a delicate appreciation and literary conch, 
has written a study of the anonymous poem entitled the Book of 
Job. He has made an original translation from the Hebrew, and 
accompanied his rhythmic version with rich, luminous and appro- 
priate notes. His introductory study of over one hundred pages is 
an essay showing close study of the poem in its ancient form, with 
strong powers of both analysis and synthesis. This would, we 
think, have been better cast in the form of chapters, but as it stands 
it is an inviting portico to a ene temple. Mr. Genung was and 
is a loving and reverent pupil of the late Tayler Lewis, the one 
layman who served on the American Bible Revision Committee, 
and the evidences of indebtedness to his master are patent in many 
places. Being an independent student, however, this fact is en- 
tirely to his credit. His dedication is to Tayler Lewis and Franz 
Delitzsch. As we enter again by a new approach this superb 
temple of Hebrew thought, we are impressed with the mighty at- 
tractiveness of the old or ‘ authorized’ version in verses and spots, 
and with its manifest inferiority and utterly unsatisfying form as a 
whole. Weat once turn to the classic nage oo of Job, unmatched 
in eloquence and beauty anywhere in the world of literature, and 
find them exquisitely reset by the latest translator, and are im- 
pressed with the unity which he has given to the poem. He has 
well-named it ‘ The Epic of the Inner Life’; and in his presenta- 
tion of it, this drama of the spirit, or dramatized parable, shows 
grandly its unity and perfection asa work of art. This sympa- 
thetic study of Prof. Genung’s will help to stimulate the increasing 
literary study of the Bible. ($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





Recent Fiction 

IT IS A PITY that the first of the tales in‘ The Uncle of an Angel, 
and Other Stories,’ by Thomas C. Janvier, should not show the author 
to better advantage—should not show him at his best. When he says 
that a woman ‘for several years preceding her departure for another 
and a better world had suffered her maternal prerogatives to re- 
main entirely in abeyance,’ or speaks of the ‘ personal misery inci- 
dent to the alimentary exigencies of railway transportation,’ we 
fancy we have picked up a daily paper and are reading a ‘ special’ 
by a green reporter. Even Thackeray’s warmest admirers admit 
that he sometimes used punning proper names too freely; but 
Jeames Yellowplush and Captain Deuceace have a humorous or 
satirical meaning, whereas when we find an elderly Philadelphian 
called Hutchinson Port, we can only wonder that the heroine is 
not christened Juno Madeira. One of the greatest charms of that 
delightful entertainment, a puppet-show, is the conviction and ear- 
nestness of the performers. Punch’s stick whacks hard on Judy’s 
dodging head, and he in turn squeaks like a rs ry rabbit when 
the Devil appears ; while there is nothing in life half so gloomy as 
the fixed scowl of the villain in a troupe of Italian marionettes ; but 
once let the showman’s huge hand intrude between the scenes, and 
the charm and the fun are all over. The moral of this is, as the 
Duchess says in ‘ Alice,’ that Mr. Janvier lets us see the show- 
man’s hand too much. When he is supposed to be dealing with 
real men and women he does not seem to take himself or them 
seriously, so why should we? This applies especially to the first 
two stories of the seven, which are followed by two that remind 
one, not always happily, of Mr. Stockton’s most excellent fooling ; 
while the two last, ‘A Ritenss of Tompkins Square’ and ‘An Idyl 
of the East Side’ are much the best in the book, being studies of 
life in that great German quarter which goes to make New York 
one of the most interesting cities in the world. (Harper & Bros.) 





In ‘CoLumBiA: A Story of the Discovery of America,’ by John 
R. Musick, an attempt has been made to enhance the interest at- 
taching to the well-known facts of the great discovery by inter- 
weaving with them a romance of youthful love and filial affection. 
The plan of the story is not without merit, and the author has 
taken pains to familiarize himself with the history and man- 
ners of the period to which the narrative belongs. His literary 
talent is unfortunately not adequate to the work which he has 
planned. His style is uneven, now stilted and stagey, now descend- 
ing to the humblest commonplace. There are occasional lapses in 
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ks. The incidents are highly wrought. In place of the one la- 
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most ultra-theatrical atrocity—a treacherous uncle,a truculent Moor, 
and a murderous sailor,—all of whonrbeset with crafty machinations 
the boy-hero and his patron and protector, Columbus, by whose 
united efforts and invincible virtue and valor they are all finally dis- 
comfited and brought togrief. It should be added, in justice, that 
the history of the famous ‘ first voyage,’ and of the events which pre- 
ceded and followed it, is embodied in the narrative with sufficient 
accuracy and with considerable spirit. The tone of sentiment is 
unexceptionable. For youthful readers, to whom literary excel- 
lence is of slight consequence in comparison with exciting adven- 
tures and the confusion of villains, the book will doubtless have an 
interest, as well as a certain real historical value. (Worthing- 
ton Co.) 





IN HER LATEST novel, ‘In the Heart of the Storm,’ Maxwell 
Grey shows somewhat of the power displayed in ‘The Silence of Dean 
Maitland.’ She has, however, chosen for her climax of suffering 
a state of affairs entirely futile. The situation with which the story 
deals is this: The heroine, a young girl, meets and loves a man 
already engaged to be married to a woman of his father’s choice. 
To place herself beyond the temptations thus arising, the heroine 
flees to London, where want and anguish so undermine her frail 
strength that she dies soon after her lover, released from his prior 
engagement, has found and married her. A tragedy such as 
this is necessarily inartistic, because it lacks the element of the in- 
evitable. True tragedy does not permit our legitimate sympathy 
with the hero to be distracted by a sense of irritation toward the 
author for the infliction of unnecessary pain. Extreme instances 
of this false quality are roughly defined as bathos. In some cases, 
however, the tragic germ is so overlaid by incidental beauties, or 
so concealed by the progress of dramatic action, that a vague sense 
of dissatisfaction with the tragic crisis is the only indication of its 
spurious character. The swelling in the throat so consciously 
begrudged to the necrology of the last act of ‘The Blot in the 
*Scutcheon’ is not wholly for sorrow at such unhappiness as fol- 
lowed Mildred’s ill-timed imprudence: it is due in part to resent- 
ment at the infliction of so much author-made misery. In the 
‘ ae Gypsy,’ Fedalma’s sublime self-abnegation, involving as it 
did the wreck of two beautiful natures, is accepted by the reader, 
though with heavy heart, because being what she was both by race 
and individuality, Fedalma could not have done otherwise than as she 
did. Apart from this cardinal defect, ‘In the Heart of the Storm,’ 
though dull as a story, is executed with a skill especially noticeable 
in the delineation of the sensitive mind of the tasers (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Also, John W. Lovell.) 





IT IS BAD ENOUGH fora young man and a young woman, previ- 
ously unintroduced, to be thrown together for eighteen hours in a 
second-class railway-carriage by the caving-in of a tunnel; and this 
condition of affairs is not materially mended by the presence of a 
‘ great banded snake.’ To be sure the people outside, with prompt 
ingenuity, | ype in air through the pipes which traversed the 
tunnel, and eventually, through the same conduits, supplied the 
human prisoners with brandy and water. Had the accession of the 
liquor preceded the mention of the snake, that significant apparition 
might be accounted for upon principles not unknown to popular 
pathology; as the matter stands, the trio must be taken as alle- 
gorical, for in less than three days the party of the first part and 
the party of the second part were as deep in pure Edenic bliss as 
were our first parents in the garden. From this point on to the 
climax, where the judge on the bench confesses the murder of 
which the prisoner at the bar has been convicted, ‘ What’s Bred in 
the Bone ’ is a crescendo of what Mr. Boffin aptly termed ‘ staggerers 
in print.’ Thus, for example, the effect produced upon the young lady 
aforesaid by the memory of the snake and the first dawning of love 
was an irresistible tendency to terpsichorean exercise, which came 
on very much like that of the hero in the classic song known to our 
forefathers as ‘The Cork Leg.’ Save that in the present case the 
imagination is stimulated and the effect heightened by what might 
be called a black-fur-boa accompaniment. To be sure this trifling 
eccentricity is satisfactorily accounted for by the author upon the 
hypothesis of heredity, the heroine’s female forebears having, from 
time immemorial, fallen to dancing at the sight of a snake or the 
first awakening of love. Assuming the existence of this family 
trait, it is not unreasonable that the present member should have 
succumbed to such ‘a regular knock-down’ of influences. Such is 
the heroine. But Mr. Grant Allen—for it is to him that the public is 
indebted for this charming character—does not intend that the male 
freak of his story shall be outshone by her. Therefore unto him a 
twin brother is created, between whom and the hero there exists a 
sympathy so complete and sensitive that if one but bite on a plum- 
pit, the other shares the aching in the tooth ; or, as the saying is, 
if ‘one takes snuff the other sneezes’; and (here is subtlety for 
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you !) if one chances to love a maiden, the other loves her too. 
Thus much of plot and situation we have given as a sort of cur- 
tain-raiser, When we have further added that to this story was 
awarded the $5000 prize offered by London 7%#-dz¢s, and that the 
history of the snake-dancer and her Siamese-twin lover may be 
purchased for the small sum of twenty-five cents, we shall have 
discharged our duty to 77%#-dz¢s, to Mr. Allen, to the gentle reader 
and to the American publisher, Mr. Benjamin R. Tucker of Boston. 





THE PRESENT ‘rage’ for collections of short stories has the 
disadvantage that unless the reader has been in the hands of the 
few real masters of the art, he feels after a while as if he had lived 
for a week on scraps—with disastrous results to his digestion. 
‘Maid Marian, and Other Stories,’ by Molly Elliot Seawell, is a case 
in point, for we have seldom come across an author with such a 
catholic and omnivorous ambition and such a power of literary as- 
similation—to put it mildly, as befits us when dealing with a lady. 
Out of the ten stories, four are in the dialect of literary Virginia, 
recalling Mr. Page; one is a study of London society, modelled 
after those of Mr. James; another is an attempt at a drama in a 
few pages, following a line which Mr. Hibbard may be said to have 
made his own; while yet another is an English sea tale, somewhat 
in the manner of Charles Reade. Taken separately they are up to 
the average of magazine stories, their chief defect being that each 
reminds you of something better in its own style. We should think 
they would give pleasure to people who like to read translations. 
(50 cts. D. Appleton & Co.) 





‘ TALES OF TWO COUNTRIES,’ by Alexander Kielland, are trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Mr. William Archer, with a preface 
by Prof. H. H. Boyesen, in which, after dismissing the present vol- 
ume in a few sentences, fifteen pages are given to other tales and 
novels by the same author ; the preface ending with the assurance 
that he occupies a conspicuous place among those benefactors who 
are now adinion the attitude of the thinking part of humanity 
towards the problems of the universe. We are quite willing to 
take Mr. Boyesen’s word as to Kielland’s fitness for this considerable: 
task, but we fail to see the connection between the sack of his pref- 
ace and the morsel of bread offered us in the pages that follow it. 
The best of the short stories, such as ‘The Peat Moor,’ where an 
old raven moralizes upon his past life, have the merit of reminding 
the reader strongly of Hans Tedeee: and the sketches of society 
in the Norwegian middle classes must be true because they are so 
dull; but the ‘novelettes,’ as Mr. Boyesen calls them, which deal 
with some of the problems now being solved by the author, are 
about as much like their French prototypes as are the fashions of 
Bergen or Christiania like those of Paris. Mr. Boyesen says that 
the original had ‘a lightness of touch, a perspicacity, an epigram- 
matic sparkle and occasional flashes of wit,’ which, as he adds 
rather cruelly, ‘seemed altogether un-Norwegian.’ It is our loss 
that in the translation only that which is usually Norwegian re- 
mains, and we are forced to reflect that among the unadjusted 
problems of the universe we must always class that of keeping the 
sparkle in decanted champagne. (Harper & Bros.) 





THE AUTHORIZED EDITION of ‘The World, the Flesh and the 
Devil,’ by Miss M. E. Braddon, appears in Lovell’s International 
Series. Of actors it is said that while some excel in their entrances, 
the exits of others are of surpassing worth. As an illustration of 
the art of gracefully retiring a hero, we commend Miss Braddon’s 
treatment of Justin Jermyn, who to our way of thinking was a bold, 
bad man. ‘He laughed his gnomish laugh, took up his hat in one 
hand and waved the other [hand, not hat] to the lawyer, with the 
lightest gesture of adieu and so vanished, joyous and tranquil to 
the last—a man without conscience and without passions.’ The 
considerable sale of Miss Braddon’s novels on both sides the At- 
lantic demonstrates the corollary to Beecher’s mot on the theatre— 
namely, that all the arguments are in its favor, and all experience 
against it. The present work will doubtless find readers, or be 
found of them; yet there be some who, rather than read ‘The 
World, the Flesh and the Devil,’ would leave the first, mortify 
the second, and hasten to the third. (50 cts. John W. Lovelk 
Co.)——‘ NOUGHTS AND CROSSES’ is the arresting title of a col- 
lection of short things by Q. If, as we surmise, the ‘ Noughts’” 
are the bad and the ‘ Crosses” the good, the crosses have it by a 
large majority. About the sub-title there is no such ambiguity : 
‘Stories, studies and sketches, by Q.’ tells just what is contained in 
the little volume, wherein the clever author of that clever skit, ‘ The 
Astonishing History of Troy Town,’ neither discovers nor conceals 
himself. The closing tale has this evoz :—‘ There are, in this 
world, certain men who create. The children of such are poems, 
and the half of their soul is female. For it is written that without 
woman no new thing shall come into the world.’ This tale 
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throughout reminds one of Hans Andersen who, however, would 
have suggested rather than have propounded this thought. (50 
cts. Cassell Pub. Co.)——Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL’s latest story is 
called ‘ My First Love and My Last Love,’ to which we would sug- 
gest as a sub-title ‘ Which her Name it was Rose.’ It was all ow- 
ing to an intercepted letter that at the end of 142 pages ‘ My first 
love passed away from my sight—the wife of another.’ It requires 
{23 pages more to show us, in the death of Rose, the last of his 
first love ; for Rose it was, first, last and all the time, to whom the 
title of the book refers. (50 cts. John W. Lovell Co.) 





GEORGE MACDONALD had ever a liking for an ingenious plot, 
and upon the details of that of his latest novel, ‘There and Back,’ 
he has spent no little labor. The tale concerns the inheritance of 
a baronetcy. Sir Wilton Lestrange, a man of vicious nature and 
vile habits, marries a woman beneath him in station, who dies in 
giving birth toason. This son, who is peculiarly marked, being 
web-footed and web-fingered, is sent out of his sight and supposed 
to bedead. Sir Wilton marries again, and has other sons, and in 
due time gets to hate his wife cordially and wish to wreak ven- 

eance on her. Thereupon he hunts up this first son, whom he 

ew by the strawberry-marks aforesaid, and after sending him to 
Oxford to be educated as a gentleman makes a will in his favor, 
dispossessing his present wife’s eldest son. Sir Wilton dies, and 
all this comes to pass in due time, and Richard Lestrange enters 
into his kingdom even to the point of getting the girl who had been 
designed for his step-brother. The reader will not, however, think 
his good fortune ill-deserved. As to the title of the book, it is only 
by reading on to the end that the reader will discover its signifi- 
cance, and that pleasure we will not destroy by premature dis- 
closure of what Dr. MacDonald has taken 634 pages to unfold. 
(D. Lothrop Co.) 





‘ JUSTIFIED ’ is a novel by John M. Ellicott, U.S.N., whose title- 
age assures us that it is ‘a powerful realistic novel of the day.’ 
pite this assurance the story seems to be constructed very much 
upon the lines of the Bowery drama, each chapter closing with a 
distinct eye to stage effect. Thus Chap. I.:—‘ Bainbridge found 
himself alone with the gypsy girl.’ (Curtain.) Chap. II. :—‘Re- 
member a gypsy princess always keeps her word.’ (Tableau.) 
Chap. III.:—‘ Miriam awoke with a start, and found her pillow wet 
with tears.’ (Orchestra pianissimo.) Chap. XVII.:—‘ If I meet 
her and she loathes me, I shall become either a maniac—or a devil.’ 
(Bouquet from the manager.) Chap. XXXVI.:—‘ They sank be- 
neath the seething waters. Then darkness and tempestuous 
nature reigned supreme.’ (Fiddle solo, ‘Down Went M’Ginty.’) 
Final chapter :—‘ Drawing her close to him, “ Let us make our 
lives worthy of her sacrifice!”’ (Lime-light.) Amid the manifold 
hardships of a naval life, one of the compensating features is the 
jeisure afforded for literary composition. (50 cts. Minerva Pub. 
Co.)——‘ CHATTANOOGA, by F. A. Mitchell, late U. S. A., suffi- 
cientiy describes itself as ‘ A Romance of the American Civil War.’ 
Devoid of the pomp and circumstance by which the professional 
novelists so often conceal their lack of real material, this little story 
has about it an agreeable air of sincerity. In lieu of plot we have 
a succession of incidents, and instead of delineation of character 
we are treated to dialect and local color. The author wins for his 
own personality our esteem alike by his modesty and a certain man- 
liness of tone. As a literary production the story shows a deficient 
sense of proportion—a defect commonly visible when human char- 


acter and conduct are portrayed by a ’prentice hand. (50 cts. 
American News Co.) 





Magazine Notes 

THE present renewed interest in theories of education will lead 
many to read Mr. C, J. Hamilton’s article on that Father Damien 
of the eighteenth century, Pestalozzi, in Macmillan’s for Septem- 
ber. Pestalozzi, we are told, was a ‘very ugly little man with 
bristling hair, his face scarred with small-pox and covered with 
freckles.’ He wore an ‘untidy beard, no neckc-tie, ill-fitting trou- 
sers, stockings down’—like Napoleon,—‘ and enormous shoes.’ 
His account of himself was that he had ‘lived like a beggar to 
teach to live like men.’ Mr. Arthur Montefiore gives a 
glowing account of ‘ Fruit-Growing in Florida’; and an anony- 
mous writer one, even more seductive, of the ‘ Humours of Bacca- 
rat,’ founded, he says, on fifteen years’ experience of the so-called 
Parisian clubs. as an agent of demoralization, may be 
amusing, \but is not to be despised, if we take the writer's state- 


ments as to the prevalence of cheating for truth. W. F. 
Ss ‘A Sermon in Rouen’ on the subject of religious 
education ; and W. P. J. scouts the idea that writer should 


write a great work, holding that even Milton might have done bet- 
_ter to leave the ‘ Paradise Lost ’ unwritten, and that the clamour for 
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great works has ruined the lives of many men like Amiel, who 


might have done very well if they had been content with doing lit- 
tle things. 


‘The Russo-Jewish Immigrant’ is illustrated at work, at school 
and at home, by Miss Ellen Gertrude Cohen, in The English Illus- 
trated for September. The pictures of ‘A Sweater’s Workshop’ 
and of ‘A Rabbi Teaching Children’ are full of character. Em- 
anuel Hospital, Westminster, is illustrated by Philip Norman and 
described by Robert Hunter, ‘ Turkish Girlhood,’ by ‘ Fatima,’ has 
pretty pictures of school-girls ; a young lady at home, cuddled up 
on a sofa; a pair of well-fed ‘Gypsy Fortune-Tellers ’; a picnic; a 
girl of the wealthy class with transparent face-veil; a Druse girl 
with her towering head-dress; and an Arab domestic in volumi- 
nous trousers of rayed muslin. Chiswick, famous for Hogarth’s 
tomb and house, is illustrated and described and has its history re- 
counted ; as much is done for the Queen’s private gardens at Os- 
borne; there is a story, ‘Two Jealousies,’ by Allan Adair; the 
‘Witch of Prague’ is ended ; and the number opens with ‘ A Song 
of the Year,’ by Lewis Morris. 


The Lounger 

A FRIEND WHO has recently gone from New York to Chicago to 
make his home sends me this note : —‘ “ Thus far into the bowels 
of the land” we two tenderfeet have penetrated, and up to this 
writing we have escaped the grizzlies and the bad Indians, nor have 
I found it necessary to sport a Derringer and a cartridge-belt. 
We have established friendly relations with the natives without 
having to resort to cowries or wampum-strings ; and as cannibalism 
seems to have declined, we shall probably not find a hot-watery 
grave. * * * Niagara—ah, how charned I was with that 
lovely spot! For /ovely is the proper word—not awful, magnifi- 
cent, sublime, or any of the other misleading epithets which are so 
profusely bestowed upon it. People visit the Falls with precon- 
ceived ideas, and their descriptions are for the most part sub- 
jective, not a genuine record of actual observations. I jotted down 
my impressions while there, and shall probably expand them into 
an article by-and-by; at any rate, I don’t intend to waste them— 
even if I had to reduce them to verse!’ 





HOw MUCH THERE is in a word! A lady sent a poem toa 
certain magazine and in return received a letter which made her 
cheeks burn with indignation. What the editor said might be true, 
but he could have expressed himself with less brutal frankness. 
In the course of a week, however, she received the following letter 
which soothed her wounded pride and at the same time gave her 
much amusement:—' DEAR MADAME:—On August 7th, we wrote 
you regarding your poem, saying by mistake that we had “so much 
better on hand.” We intended to say that we had “so much mat- 
ter on hand,” and could therefore only use it without compensa- 
tion.’ 





‘I WRITE THIS from a queer country home that I have found for 
myself on the Isle of Wight,’ writes an American friend in Eng- 
land. ‘It stands on a point at the southernmost angle of the Is- 
land, and one of the southernmost points of England, looking on 
one side toward the German Ocean, and on the other toward New 
York—an appropriate dual sort of symbolism! The Undercliff— 
that peculiar institution of the Isle of Wight—beetles over the 
house from behind, and, in front, two or three hundred feet below, 
there is simply water. It is a kind of feudal mansion of stone, and 
I say so much about it only to tell you the rent—a subject in which 
I know you are always interested. It is 100/, a year, and includes 
three or four acres of land, stables, a house of eight or ten rooms, 
and a bungalow of five, and heaven knows what thickness of Eng- 
lish hedge! After this, I expect you to take the next steamer from 
New York. I look out of the window at Farringford, seventeen 
miles away ; but I do not see Tennyson, even with the most pow- 
erful glasses, because he isn’t there. The only difficulty about this 
abode of bliss is that I never have time to be here; but if you come 
over next summer, you may run down, on which occasion, I shall 
most certainly be on deck.’ England is, Jar excellence, the land 
of low rents, long leases and lovely lanes and lawns, 





I QUOTED LAST WEEK certain odzter dicta attributed to the 
po ular Western poet, James Whitcomb Riley. They were clipped, 
if T recollect rightly, from a recent issue of the New York 772 
and were reproduced, I need hardly say, without any thought of 
wounding Mr. Riley's feelin But the criticisms they contained 
of certain phases of English life and of certain types of American 
traveler were rather cutting, and when a er of the Indianap- 
olis Journal questioned him about them, he made haste to repu- 


diate the ‘interview’ 2# toto. ‘I must solemnly depose,’ he said, 

















‘that what I am quoted therein as saying is no thought, word or 
syllable of my utterance’; adding: ‘I couldn't say anything but 
good of either the English or England, or my own country or 
countrymen.’ Asto a rumor that Mr. Riley was collaborating with 
Sir Arthur Sullivan on an operetta, he said to the reporter that if 
he were, it would be very safe to say that the composer hadn’t 
caught him at it. 


What may have given rise to this report is my taking with me a poetic 
drama which, for a long time, I have been elaborating, rounding and 
perfecting, as best I could, through conscientious study of the best dra- 
matic masters, stage-forms, methods, etc., etc. This performance, how- 
€ver worthy or unworthy it may prove, will, as originally intended, first 
appear as a literary venture—a book—a drama in verse—and as such is 
to humbly crave and await the literary verdict. 








THE MINNEAPOLIS 77zdune declares that Senator W. D. Wash- 
burn ‘ declines to become responsible for the remarks credited to 
him in the Chicago interview '"—the interview that I referred to last 
week, in which the gentleman from the West was ‘credited’ with 
having said that ‘the Americans, as a rule, who go abroad are a 
ri of — To the Minneapolis newspaper he speaks very dif- 
erently. 

There is a very large number of the most intelligent, highly educated 
and cultured people of this country going abroad every year, for rest, 
health, recreation and general change of scene; and also with the view 
of studying the institutions and governments of other countries; and 
many also with the view of extending their scientific and professional 
acquirements. These people all derive great benefit from going abroad, 
as it has the effect of widening their vision, broadening their views, 
and at the same time giving them an opportunity of contrasting the gov- 
ernment and civilization of the Old World with our own. All such 
receive great benefit and return wiser citizens, and without exception 
better Americans and more enthusiastic with reference to their own 
country. It was not of these people that I made my remarks, but of 
the large class who go abroad because they have money, and because it 
is the thing to do—people who know nothing of their own country, or 
its institutions, and whose time while abroad is largely taken up by 
talking loudly and very frequently disparaging their own country, and 
often conducting themselves as if they ought to apologize for being 
Americans—snobs and flunkeys. These people spend enormous sums 
,! of money in various ways, with nothing to show for it. 





No EXCEPTION can be taken to the substance of these remarks ; 
nor to the further statement, quoted from President Williams of the 
Chemical National Bank, in The North American Review, that 
probably 60,000 Americans have gone abroad this year, and spent, 
on an average, about $1000 each, or $60,000,000 in all, on the other 
side of the sea. This estimate Senator Washburn considers a very 
conservative one; and considering how few Americans spend less 
than $1000 (including their fares on foreign lines of transatlantic 
steamers), and how many spend several times that sum, I am in- 
clined to accept this estimate. 





Two OF THE MONIED class of American travellers have just. 


reached home—Cornelius Vanderbilt and Chauncey M. Depew. 
They arrived last week by the Teutonic, and as usual were taken 
off on a tug. Coming up the Bay, Mr. Depew treated his home- 
keeping friends to a running commentary on what he had seen 
abroad. A part of what he said may be considered too political to 
find a place in these columns; but the subject is political in so 
broad a sense, and the question is one of such vital importance to 
the national life, that I feel no hesitation in quoting Mr. Depew's 
words, and expressing the hope that they will be laid to heart by 
all who read them :— 


| Having viewed so often the brilliant side of London’s social life, it 
occurred to me that I would take a view of its dark side. One Sunday 
morning, in a garb which was a cross between that of a costermonger 
and a pickpocket, I traversed the Whitechapel district. It was a sight 
impossible to see anywhere else in the world. The streets were so 
crowded that it was almost impossible ‘to wedge your way through. 
Every few feet was some merchant, male or female, selling cast-off 
clothes or household furniture. I saw rags held up there for sale that 
nowhere in America would find any ee except in the ash-barrel, and 
the ashman in picking it over would refuse to carry it home. Such 
poverty, such misery, such wretchedness, such a seething furnace of ig- 
rorance, and all that attends upon hopelessness, I never saw before and 
mever expect to see again. I felt that this great city, with its magnifi- 
cent palaces, with every evidence in part of it of the largest wealth, the 
greatest luxury, the most liberal expenditures, rested upon a volcano 
which only needed the force of civilization to bring upon it a catastrophe 
which would shock the world. Miserable as these people have been al- 
ways, their misery is a thousand-fold intensified by pauper immigration, 
Great Britain has established no barrier as we have, and imposed no 
rules whatever. It is the dumping-ground for all Europe for misery 
which must starve or go somewhere. It goes to London and competes 
there with a condition so much better than its own that in the wages it 
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accepts, in the work it does, it is reducing the British workingmen and 
women of the great cities toa dangerous point for British peace and 
prosperity. It is a lesson for us to take to ourselves whether the bar- 
riers which we have already should not be increased, and whether no- 
tices should not be sent a!l over the world that ‘we have sympathy, we 
have humanity, but keep your paupers at home,’ 





WHEN THE Rev. Mr. Barnett, Rector of St. Jude’s Church in the 
Whitechapel district, and one of the founders of Toynbee Hall, 
was in this country, not long ago, he asked what the people of our 
‘East side ’'did on Sunday—whether they read or slept. I told 
him they generally read, but that the papers they devoured were 
not calculated to edify them. ‘It matters comparatively little 
about that,’ he replied, ‘so long as they do read: our people sim- 
ply sleep: they are stupid and hopeless. The corresponding class 
in New York at least keeps awake. There is life and hope with 
them, while with our lowest class there is little or none.’ 





London Letter 

THE ‘OFF SEASON’ in London is at its height. If it be not 
permissible to remark that ‘there is no London’—and I have 
not forgotten the earnest protest of a reader of The Crztzc, about 
this time last year,—yet one may at least be allowed to suggest 
that the metropolis is resting on its oars as regards literary work, 
and that neither author nor publisher who knows his business will 
venture at the present moment to bring before the public any work 
of importance. In another few weeks we shall be deluged with 
announcements. October is the busiest month of the year in the 
London publishing world, and it is easy to see why it should be so. 
Everybody is coming back to town who fas to come. Houses are 
re-opened, families settle down, and ordinary life, as distinct from 
holiday life, flows on again. The trumpery seaside novelette and 
illustrated periodicals no longer suffice for leisure hours; and 
there is a general feeling of relief in turning from these to more 
soul-satisfying pages. 

At present, however, we have to content ourselves with the dis- 
tant view of the latter; or, on the other hand, we may glance back- 
ward at a few of the volumes which have already lain for a few 
weeks on our library tables. Father Bridgett’s ‘ Life of Sir Thomas 
More’ is an effective and painstaking study of one of the most re- 
markable characters in English history. It may be remembered 
that five years ago Sir Thomas More received the beatification 
which constitutes a sort of minor canonization by Pope Leo XIIL., 
and was advanced from ‘Sir’ into ‘Blessed’ Thomas More. But 
although the noble-minded knight lost his head because he refused 
to take the oath of supremacy at the bidding of his tyrannical Sov- 
ereign, Henry VIII., he was the most tolerant of Papists, and one 
of the most advanced thinkers among Englishmen of his day. 
Naturally, therefore, his present biographer hardly does justice to 
this side of More’s character. A priest of the Romish Church fails 
to appreciate clear insight into the failings of that Church, even 
though martyrdom was suffered in her cause. When Father Brid- 
gett can leave apologies and explanations alone, however, he can 
write very pleasingly ; and his picture of More’s happy home life, 
of his chivalrous spirit, and sympathetic nature reminds one of that 
charming idyll, ‘The Household of Sir Thomas More,’ a book 
which, with others by the same author, Miss Manning, needs re- 
printing. Those among us who can recall the pages of ‘Ch 
and Violet,’ ‘The Old Chelsea Bun House,’ and the ‘ Colloquies of 
Edward Osborne,’ would, I am sure, gladly add new copies of 
these most delightful tales to our bookshelves, and distribute them 
among our children. No books that I have ever met with give a 
more vivid idea of certain phases and aspects of London life during 
the last century than do ‘ Edward Osborne’ and ‘ Cherry and Vio- 
let.’ They do not rely on a smattering of phraseology and refer- 
ence to well-known events of the period, for their supposed realiza- 
tion of by-gone days,—we have not ‘ Belike’ and ‘ Pr’ythee’ and 
‘Go to, thou saucy knave,’ on every page,—but we have sharply 
outlined scenes, and living, breathing men and women, whose hu- 
man nature, the same in every age, betrays itself at every point, 
and under every circumstance, amidst conditions differing essen- 
tially from those by which we are now surrounded. Readers of 
the present biography of Sir Thomas More may safely pass on to 
Miss Manning’s simpler narrative, and learn from it something of 
the charm which hangs over the home of cruel Henry’s great Chan- 
cellor—learn, also, how that noble heart met its doom, when it 
dared to brave a tyrant’s frown, and stood in a tyrant’s path. 

‘Letters of Keats,’ edited by Mr. Sidney Colvin, is not perhaps 
a very remarkable work, and the old plea of its having been put 
forth in order to supply a want, may well make some of us smile. 
We are not conscious of having experienced any vacuum caused 
by the non-appearance of Keats’ correspondence hitherto. Never- 
theless, we are pleased to meet with the Letters, now that they are 
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there,—just as we experience a moderate degree of rejoicing when 
old friends occasionally turn up in life, whom we can very well do 
without at other times,—and it is certainly true that the one hun- 
dred and sixty examples of the poet’s prose style now before us 
exhibit him in every light and every variety of mood, yet but seldom 
to disadvantage. The admirer of Keats may peruse this unforced 
os polished and brilliant correspondence poured out to those he 
oved, and betraying his whole self indiscriminately, yet find noth- 
ing to check enthusiasm or to cool ardor. Mr. Colvin has not 
thrown aside—as is the practice of biographers—all epistles which 
exhibit defects of character or of training; he has let much stand 
which anether man would have effaced, or suppressed ; and that 
his hero comes out of such an ordeal unscathed, is in itself a tribute 
to Keats’smemory. The dates of the Letters range from October, 
1816, to November, 1820,—three months before the poet's early 
death : many of them were written from Hampstead, then a mere 
rustic village, now a crowded, busy borough, proud to number 
Keats among the illustrious of its former inhabitants. 

If new books are scarce, we may still solace ourselves with the 
old, and here is a rare old book turning up at the right moment in 
the shape of ‘The Mimes of Herondas,’ which, to students of hu- 
man nature, is likely to prove far better worth recovery than the 
Aristotle which was the last ‘find’ of the British Museum authori- 
ties. ‘The Mimes of Herondas’ has not, it is true, an alluring 
sound ; but I am told by those who know, that they are not at all 
learned, and very lively; nay, that they actually present to our 
astonished eyes pleasant little scenes of the past akin to those our 
novelists of to-day love to depict. Nothing is known of the au- 
thor. Even his century and his nationality are uncertain. But I 
hear that the verses are full of wit, humor, and character drawing ; 
and that we shall learn from their perusal more of the every-day 
life, the conventions of society, and the familiar, personal, domestic 
routine of the ancients, than we should from the pages of many a 
ponderous tome devoted to their discussion. Apropos, Mr. Cov- 
entry Patmore says that it is to the novels of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that posterity will turn when they want to know all about us— 
not to the speeches of Mr. Gladstone, nor to the administration of 
Lords Palmerston and Beaconsfield. 

Mr. Gladstone, by the way, is a great novel reader himself, and a 
very appreciative novel reader also, thoroughly enjoying a good all- 
round complication, and getting quite excited over the prospect of 
disentanglement. But he does not give away frivolous literature, 
be it observed. The secretary of a village club or reading-room 
knows better than to expect anything but the most solid and im- 
_ diet, when a big parcel arrives from Hawarden Castle. 

he following, among others of like nature, have been lately re- 
ceived by a grateful reading-room in Chester, namely : ‘The Eccle- 
Siastical Endowments of Scotland’; ‘ Science and the Bible ’; ‘ Chris- 
tianity is True’; ‘Christianized Commerce, Consecrated Wealth’ ; 
‘The Disarmament of Nations.’ And the subjoined note accom- 
panies the delectable volumes: ‘ Dear Sir, I send some moré books 
and tracts for Saltney. You will understand that I by no means guar- 
antee the opinions. Each may be of some interest to one person 
or another. Pray do not take the trouble to acknowledge them. 
I have also to send sometimes to other reading-rooms, so my periods 
are rather uncertain. Your faithful and obedient, W. E. Gladstone.’ 
Without wishing to detract from the value of Mr. Gladstone’s gift, or 
to doubt his good intentions, I cannot help wondering what sort of 
readers must belong to the Saltney reading club if they have hither- 
to justified their biblio-donor in anticipating that they will among 
them find ‘The Ecclesiastical Endowments:of Scotland’ and its 
— volumes interesting reading for their scanty leisure 

me. 

That ‘ Knowledge is increased’ in the present day is testified so 
persistently, and thrust a our notice so aggressively, in a thou- 
sand ways, that it ought hardly to surprise us to learn that the rush 
of University Extension students to Oxford during the Long Vaca- 
tion surpasses this year that of any previous year. Overa thousand 
men and women, some of them no longer young, many poor, and 
most belonging to the humbler walks of life, have taken possession 
of the University, and have been hungrily and thirstily absorbing 
knowledge during the past few weeks. Chemistry and geology in 
August! It makes one hot and cold to think of it! One cannot 
help, moreover, contrasting the avidity shewn by a class which does 
not enjoy many advantages for the acquisition of the higher educa- 
tion with the notorious neglect of opportunities manifested by the 
average Oxford or Cambridge undergraduate. The new departure, 
as it must still be called, of throwing open some of the empty col- 
leges at Oxford during a portion of the Long Vacation, has even 
aroused the ire of Oxonians and Cantabs. It is an infringement of 
their rights and p atives. Popular feeling is on the other side, 
and the chances are that these great stronghouses of learning will 
be thrown open yet more fully as time goes on. 
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As for the Congress of Orientalists who are now busy holding 
meetings in the Inner Temple Hall, London, they seem to be having 
an equally brisk time of it. They read—they listen—and they ap- 
plaud. Dr. Bellew’s paper on the ‘Ethnology of Afghanistan,’ in 
which he traced a descent of some of the tribes from the ancient 
Greeks, and imparted information amassed during twenty years’ 
residence on the Afghan frontier, was hearkened to-with keen ap- 
preciation, and the Orientalists now in conclave appeared to be 
really refreshed by the sight of the smooth-faced, bashful young 
gentleman who introduced the lecturer, and who proved to be him- 
self a traveller among Afghan territories. In the course of his 
modest little speech, Mr. Curzon informed the assemblage that 
he looked upon Dr. Bellew as the greatest living authority on the 
subject, and that Afghanistan is not a pleasant spot to pitch your 
tent in; summing up the situation by saying that the modern ad- 
venturer generally enters Afghan dominions with Dr. Bellew'’s book 
in one hand and his own life in the other! The sittings of the 
Congress are being proceeded with, and various excursions are be- 
ing undertaken to places of interest within easy reach of London. 
The Orientalists will not, however, wander so far as the village 
of Lullington, in Sussex, even if they find any attraction ‘in view- 
ing the smallest church in England—which the parish church 
there has lately been declared to be. Lullington is a quaint little 
spot, and a story is told of a visitor who attended divine service 
there one Sunday morning, half a century ago. The preacher was 
of exceedingly diminutive stature; he took for his text the 35th 
verse of the eleventh chapter of St. John; the congregation con- 
sisted of twelve people; and the offertory amounted to eighteen 
pence. When all was over, the stranger, while gazing with admi- 
ration at the picturesque little edifice from whose porch the ‘ smocks’ 
of the villagers were issuing, remarked that it was the tiniest church, 
the shortest parson, the briefest text, the smallest congregation, and 
the most infinitesimal collection that had ever come within his ex- 
perience. 

Another very minute English church is that of St. Lawrence, in 
the Isle of Wight ; but that, I believe, can accommodate twenty 
people. A man’s top hat fills, however, the entire niche of the 
little window within the porch, and the effect is as though Gulliver 
had laid down one of his accoutrements on a Lilliputian resting- 
place. 


L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


THE graceful compliment which Col. Higginson pays Maria Ellery 
Mackaye in his introduction to her book, ‘ The Abbess of Port Royal,’ 
will be read by the public in the course of a fortnight, but it is so 
neatly worded, and at the same time interesting in its statement, 
that I cannot forbear quoting from the proof-sheets as they lie be- 
fore me :—‘ The present writer recalls with a certain pleasure the 
fact that one of the most attractive of the papers—that entitled 
“ Provengal Song ”’—appeared originally, through a misapprehen- 
sion, with his name attached to it as author; he having been 
merely the medium of communication between the real writer and 
the editor of 7ke Galaxy. He now regrets that the statement was 
not correct.’ Lee & Shepard are to issue the book. As Col, 
Higginson further declares, the volume will do much to refute the 
assertion that woman is absent from the field of thoughtful work 
and present only in the easy paths of light fiction and poetry. This 
new book, a collection of French studies, owes its origin to the de- 
mand of Harvard and other colleges for the scattered magazine 
articles from which it is formed. 

Another book coming from the same publishing-house is by a 
Boston lady who has already oo before the reading public 
as joint author of the ‘ Primer of Darwinism.’ With her husband, 
the junior master of the English High School, Mrs, Fanny D. Ber- 
gen wrote that book; and now alone she has written a pretty little 
study-book for children at home, called ‘Glimpses at the Plant 
World.’ Lee & Shepard promise also to have on the shelves in a 
few days Virginia F. Townsend’s new book, ‘ Mostly Marjorie Day,’ 
and expect to put forward the Rev. Dr, Banks’s ‘ White Slaves’ 
before the first of October. 

Dr. Banks is an interesting young preacher of Boston. His ser- 
mons on the oppression of the worthy poor in large cities attracted 
much attention last spring, and it was very natural that a publisher 
should be willing to put the energetic reformer’s views into print. 
A tall, strong-built man, with a genial countenance and a hearty 
manner, Dr. Banks presents outwardly all the appearance of an 
enterprising and successful business man. His life, too, has seen 


more of the adventurous than is usually accorded a peaceful min- 
ister of the gospel. Mobbed by the rioters of the West, who re- 
garded him as too vigorous an opponent of their anti-Chinese views, 
shot at and wounded by liquor-dealers who failed (naturally) to 
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part of his younger manhood in an en ic and constant 
ttle for his own convictions. He was preaching before he was 
seventeen in far-off Washington Territory. Then he taught school 
and took up the practice of law, but before long was again in the 
ulpit, and is now, at the age of 35, a leader of Methodism. His 
k treats entirely of those who are poor through no fault of 
their own; he has no sympathy with the vicious poor. His inde- 
pendence in preparing the work was carried so far that he eyen 
took many of the photographs of tenement life with his own cam- 
era, that the illustrations might be absolutely accurate in point of 
fact. One book of his, ‘The People’s Christ,’ has already been 
published. 

The clergyman-author, whose death was noticed in Zhe Crétzc 
last week, the Rev. Dr. Robert T. S. Lowell, was associated more 
with other cities than with Boston, but there is one interesting 
memorial of him in this city. In front of the old West Church 
stands a handsome oak-tree sprung from an acorn which Dr. Low- 
ell planted thirty-eight years ago. It was always a pleasure for 
Dr. Lowell to recall this fact, especially as the acorn itself came 
from Elmwood and so served to unite more closely his home and 
his church. The church, as it now stands, was built in the first 
year of the Rev. Dr. Charles Lowell’s pastorate (1806) and remained 
under his charge until his death in 1861 ; then the Rev. Dr. Bartol, 
the last of the noted pastors of West Church, and the junior pastor 
since 1837, assumed the care of the society. To-day the historic 
church is a land-mark of Boston, but unfortunately Dr. Bartol is 
no longer able to preach; the old society has dwindled away, and 
the church building is waiting another use from that to which it 
was so long devoted. 

The sole surviving member of the poet’s generation of the Low- 
ell family is the sister of James Russell Lowell and Robert T. S. 
Lowell. On the third of December Mrs. Mary Lowell Putnam will 
celebrate her eighty-first birthday, and though the younger genera- 
tion knows little of her skill as a linguist or of her ability as a 
writer, the older generation has not forgotten her work. A gray- 
haired gentleman, whose looks belie his age though his recollections 
give evidence of his years, spoke to me a day or two ago on that 
very subject, and quoted, as among the books which he remem- 
bered reading, ‘The Records of an Obscure Man,’ published thirty 
years ago anonymously but known by friends even then to be the 
work of Mrs. Putnam. She wrote two dramatic poems also, ‘ The 
Tragedy of Errors’ and ‘ The Tragedy of Success,’ and was the 
first to translate into English Frederika Bremer’s novel, ‘The 
Neighbors.’ With Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, the daughter of 
Dr. Peabody and the sister of Mrs. Horace Mann, Mrs. Putnam was 
the author of a history of the Constitution of Hungary, Miss Pea- 
body writing of the ‘Crimes of the Houses of Austria against Man- 
kind.’ Married at the age of twenty-one to Mr. Samuel R. Put- 
nam, she became in that way connected with the Peabodys of Sa- 
lem, the Lorings, the Walcotts, the Lymans, the Bradlees, and the 
Crowinshields. Since 1832 her home has been in Boston, and of 
late years in Beacon Street, in the very heart of fashionable old 
Boston. 

BOSTON, September 22, 1891. 


— with his aims in promoting temperance, he passed a 
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Richard Mansfield as Nero 


MR. RICHARD MANSFIELD is a very clever actor, who has been 
upon the stage so long as to have become a familiar figure to the 
American play-going public. He is so well-known, indeed, that 
any new departure he takes is sure to command attention. Un- 
fortunately for him it is equally certain to command, in certain 
quarters, unqualified approval. It is a foregone conclusion, when 
he appears in a new.7dé/e, however little it may be suited to his per- 
sonality or powers, that a clamor of commendation will be raised 
by a group of ill-advised but influential admirers. This would bea 
misfortune for theatre-goers as well as for the player himself, were 
it not that the public has fallen into the habit of judging for itself, 
to some extent, in matters theatrical ; as it is, Mr. Mansfield is the 
sole sufferer. He is encouraged to appear and persevere in char- 
acters for which he is unfitted, and taught to regard with contempt 
the criticisms of those who have at heart only the interests of the 
drama. If he were not an actor of ability, this would be a matter 
of no concern to press or public; but his ability is so marked, his 
industry so untiring, his ambition so high and honorable, that all 
who are interested in the American stage must be solicitous for his 
success. 

In the character of Nero, in the play of that name written three 
ears by Mr. T. Russell Sullivan of Boston, and newly 
rought out at the Garden Theatre this week, Mr. Mansfield has 

found a part that suits him to perfection. His impersonation of 
the debauched, vainglorious young Emperor, who confesses that 
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there is no pleasure of the senses which he has not enjoyed, and 
who looks forward to forty years more of no indulgence, is 
thoroughly artistic. He looks every inch the king he personates, 
in feature, form and bearing. Gross as his countenance declares 
his tastes to be, unmanned as he has been by his indulgences, he is 
never so unmindful of his imperial dignity as to allow foe or favor- 
ite to forget it. If not a man, he is at least an emperor. It may 
easily be admitted that a greater actor might find more in the part 
than Mr. Mansfield has discovered in it; but it is —_— true that 
in witnessing his performance, one feels that this is the Nero of 
legend and history—not the Nero in whom an Italian archeologist 
has recently discovered all the characteristics of a wise and benefi- 
cent ruler! One of the finer touches in his embodiment of the 
character appears when, after his fall, his discarded but devoted fav- 
orite Acte kills herself to show him how easy it is to die. Untouch- 
ed by her sacrifice, thinking only of his own impending doom, the 
wretched egotist, roughly shaking her dead body, cries out, ‘Is 
there no pain ?—is there no pain?’ And when the dripping dag- 
ger is handed to him, he shrinks from it, not only because he dreads 
to die, but because his voluptuous nature, which never revolted at 
the shedding of blood, still loathes the touch of anything so soiled. 

The play itself, adapted from Italian dramas by Cossa and Gaz- 
oletti, after a careful study of the histories of Tacitus and Suetonius, 
is excellently written, and well constructed, and introduces, in Acte, 
a part that calls for considerable power. This is very creditably 
played by Miss Beatrice Cameron, who appeals to the spectator’s 
eye and ear no less agreeably than to his intelligence. The cast as 
a whole is satisfactory ; and the scenery and costumes set a stand- 
ard for other American managers which we should be very glad 
to have them adopt. Even as a spectacle, ‘Nero’ is well worth 
seeing. 





Bill Nye’s “Cadi” 


‘THE CADI,’ the so-called ‘comedy’ by Bill Nye, which was 
produced at the Union Square Theatre on Monday night, has been 
accurately described by the critic. of a morning paper as ‘three of 
Mr. Nye’s Sunday articles strung together and recited in costume 
by Mr. Thomas Q. Seabrooke.’ To one who expected to see what 
is usually implied by the word play, the piece seemed as indeter- 
minate as the ‘ other shape’ in ‘ Paradise Lost’ :— 

The other shape, 

If shape it might be called, that shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 

Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 

For each seemed either. 
Its resemblance to the apparition ceased, however, with its shape- 
lessness : the ‘comedy’ was very far from being ‘fierce as ten fu- 
ries, terrible as hell.’ It was avery gentle and genial affair, in- 
deed ; for while, as we have said, one could not, in strictness, apply 
to it the word play, word-play was the chief thing in it. The 
scene of the first two acts was laid at Owl Creek, in the State of 
Wyoming ; that of the third in a New York drawing-room. The 
parts were, with one exception, very simple ones, devised with an 
eye single to drawing out the protagonist of the play —‘ The Cadi,’ 
an editor, postmaster and justice of the peace. This character was 
drawn—so Mr. Nye informed the audience after the curtain had 
gone down for the third and last time—from an actual dweller ina 
remote western town, he himself having been at once the writer of 
the part and its original. This being the case, Mr. Seabrooke had 
not scrupled to get himself up for Bill Nye, the result being no 
more of a caricature than the pen-and-ink sketches that accompany 
the author’s weekly feuzl/eton in the Sunday papers. And the 
lines that fell to his lot in the dialogue were recited in very close 
imitation of the well-known accents of the creator of the part. The 
minor vé/es were well enough acted ; and if Mr. Seabrooke would 
put a little more spirit into his clever impersonation of the amus- | 
ing character of ‘ The Cadi,’ the piece might ‘go,’ despite the fact 
that it is not a play. 





Lowelliana 


While ‘ Argus’ has been trying to find the source from which he 
suspects Mr. Lowell of having ‘unconsciously appropriated’ the 
‘ beautiful, apt and original image,’ ‘the roaring loom of time,’ we 
ourselves have been hunting for the phrase in Lowell’s own writ- 
ings. The London 7%mes, which called attention to the image, 
did so in the following sentence :—‘ The speech on Henry Fielding, 
the speech in which he compared the sound of London to “ the roar- 
ing loom of time,” the address on Democracy—to mention but a 
few—will not be easily forgotten.’ We find in the address on De- 
mocracy this passage :— 

The framers of the American Constitution * * * were not se. 
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duced by the French fallacy that a new system of government could be 
ordered like a new suit of clothes. They would as soon have thought of 
ordering a new suit of flesh and skin. It is only on the roaring loom. 
of time that the stuff is woven for such a vesture of their thought and 
experience as they were meditating. 

We have looked twice through the Fielding address without find- 
ing a recurrence of the image in question; and it seems to us that 
it is more felicitously used in the passage just quoted than it would 
have been if applied to ‘the sound of London ’—or even of Man- 
chester. The phraseology of the 7zmes is somewhat ambiguous, 
but seems to imply some other essay than the Democracy or the 
Fielding, in which the phrase is employed. 

H. F. of this city writes to ask if the phrase may not have 
been suggested by this couplet of the Erd Geist in ‘ Faust’ :-— 
So schaff ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit, 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. 

‘Il am not a German scholar,’ he pleads, ‘ but the translation, I 
believe, is :— 

So do I create on the roaring loom of Time, 
And work the living garment of the Deity.’ 
C. E. H., also of this city, writes :—*I think it first occurred in 
Goethe’s “ Faust,” where the Earth-Spirit exclaims :— 
In Being’s floods, in Action’s storm 
I walk and work above. beneath, 
Work and weave in endless motion ! 
Birth and Death 
An infinite ocean; 
A seizing and giving 
The fire of living: — 
’Tis thus at the roaring loom of Time I ply, 
And weave for God the garment thou seest him by— 


‘This quotation occurs in Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” Chap. 
VIII, and Carlyle, in others of his writings, makes mention of 
“the roaring loom of Time.”’ 

W.S. K. and M. E. C. H., both of Boston, and D.O. K. of 
Vineland, N. J., refer to ‘ Faust ’as the source of the quotation. 

While looking for the loom of time, we happened to glance at 
another speech than the ‘ Fielding’ and the ‘ Democracy ’—the 
address at the unveiling of a bust of Coleridge in Westminster 
Abbey. Mr. Lowell cites as one of the most memorable ‘bits’ of 
the author of ‘The Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner’—an instance 
of ‘ perfectness of expression '—the lines 

The sun’s rim dips, the stars rush out, 
At one stride comes the dark, 

With far-heard whisper through the dark 
Off shot the spectre barque. 


It seemed to us that the phrase italicised could not be a correct 
quotation ; and on consulting a volume of Coleridge we found that 
the stanza runs thus :— 


The Sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out : 
At one stride comes the dark ; 

With far-heard whisper, o'er the sea, 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 


Apart from the words italicised, there are differences here of spell- 
ing (‘ bark’), capitalization (‘Sun’) and punctuation—all tending to 
show that Mr. Lowell’s memory, at least for little things, was in 
1885 becoming as imperfect as in this very address he declared it 
t 


o be. 
The pag: m was written by Mr. Lowell in 1870, for the 
wife of Prof. William McD. Halsey :— 


You ask me to undrape my mind 
Of all its wrappings shy, 
And offer to the common wind 
si A shivering little I; 


Forgive me, I would keep withdrawn 
y secret, ill or good :— 
Yet this concealment, like thin lawn, 
Betrays our truer mood. 
ITHACA, 30th May, 1870. J. RB. kL. 


We take the following from the Boston Zyvanscript :—‘ Mr. 
Lowell had a horror of dead-heading, as appears from the little 
note he wrote to Mrs. Caroline Hall Washburn upon her sending 
him a gt of complimentary tickets to a P -ivad entertainment, 
at which his presence would have been nothing short of a boon 
and aboom. There is a ip: | of the true gem in the delicacy and 
wit of little memento of the poet- diplomat that comes to light, 
such as this :— 

68 BEACON STREET, January 4, 1889. 

Dear Mrs. WASHBURN:—I shall hope to obey: your orders on Mon- 


- day, and shall, if not hindered by some force majeure. 
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I have sold one of the tickets you kindly left with me, and shall ex- 
pect to pay for the other. As my wits approach nearer and nearer to 
extinction, I am, not unnaturally, more jealous of being ‘ dead-headed.’ 
I conceive a personal application in it. Faithfully yours, 

J. R. Lowg.t. 

‘A more important question than the longevity of Lowell’s fame, 
or the comparative values of his work in poetry and criticism,’ ob- 
serves The Andover Review, ‘is whether or not his work, while he 
was living, was a vital force, permeating, shaping, enlightening, 
elevating, and enriching the public mind and heart of his own day 
and generation. Unquestiouably, he directly aimed at exerting a 
beneficent influence upon life it its individual, social, and political 
aspects ; unquestionably he achieved his purpose. No better evi- 
dence can be furnished of the positive effect he produced, not only 
upon the ablest men amongst his own countrymen, but also in no in- 
considerable degree upon the leaders of opinion in English letters 
and politics, than the impressive and glowing tributes to his life and 
writings paid by the highest authorities on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. This sincere admiration was expressed long years before his 
death called out the recent eulogiums upon his genius.’ 


BRET HARTE’S ‘FEW WORDS ON MR. LOWELL’ 
[From an article in The New Review] 

IT HAS always seemed to me that his early success as well as 
his strength lay in his keen instinctive insight into the personal 
character of the New Englander. He had by no means created 
the ‘ Yankee’ in literature ; neither had he been the first to use the 
Yankee dialect. Judge Haliburton, a writer of more unqualified 
English blood, had already drawn ‘ Sam Slick,’ but it was the Yan- 
kee regarded from the ‘outside ’—as he was wont to aggressively 
present himself to the neighboring ‘ Blue Noses ’"—and although the 
picture was not without occasional graceful and poetic touches, the 
poetry and grace was felt to be Judge Haliburton’s rather than 
Sam Slick’s. It may interest the curious reader to compare the 
pretty prose fancy of Sam Slick’s dream with the genuine ring of 
‘Hosea Biglow’s Courting.’ Dr. Judd’s ‘ Margaret ’—a novel, I 
fear, unknown to most Englishmen—was already a New England 
classic when Hosea Biglow was born. It was a dialect romance— 
so provincial as to be almost unintelligible to even the average 
American reader; but while it was painted with a coarse Flemish 
fidelity, its melodrama was conventional andimported. It remain- 
ed for Mr. Lowell alone to discover and portray the real Yankee— 
that wonderful evolution of the English Puritan, who had shaken 
off the forms and superstitions, the bigotry and intolerance of re- 
ligion, but never the deep consciousness of God. 


Mr. GOSSE’S CRITICISM 


Mr. EDMUND GOSSE made this criticism of Mr. Lowell, in Zhe 
St. James's Gazette published on the day of the poet’s death :— 

‘ When we ask ourselves what we have lost in Mr. Lowell—or 
rather, in happier and truer phrase, what we have gained perma- 
nently in spite of our present loss—we seem to answer, No one 
special book, whether of prose or verse ; but an influence working 
sturdily and persistently in the direction of all that is most pure, 
most elevated, and most enthusiastic in the literary life. Few men 
have devoted their career to books with so little loss of manhood 
and citizenship as he. His tastes were distinguished; but they 
were wholesome and reasonable. He loved literature with passion ; 
but he loved it wisely. Asa poet, as an essayist, as a humorist, 
as a lecturer, as a critic, he was always in favor of what was sane. 
He was preserved from littleness and exaggeration by that saving 
grace of humor. He could even let himself go on an intellectual 
impulse, and swing back.into perfect reasonableness on a quip or 
a fantastic phrase. He combined, and to a very rare degree, the 
broad view of the scholar-gentleman —which in less accomplished 
hands is thin—with the exactitude of the specialist—which in pe- 
dantic treatment is sterile and narrow. He despised the bitterness 
of the mere literary expert; and perhaps it will be found that his 
worst mistakes as a critic have been made when he hastily mis- 
took the man of science for a dryasdust, and persuaded himself to 
smite him. Among Mr. Lowell's essays none is more unlucky than 
that on Chaucer when it attempts to crush the genuine learning of 
Prof. Skeat, none more charming when it illuminates the warm 
genius of the poet by the light of a nature almost as sweet and as 
serene as his. In some respects the most academic man-of-letters 
whom America has produced, and recognized in that capacity by 
the universities of Europe, Mr. Lowell represented the oder forms 


of learning, and was a little apt to look with contempt on the mod- 
ern ion for an extreme subdivision of knowledge. He loved 
truth for its own sake, but he desired that it should have under- 
gone ion in “Fame’s great antiseptic—style,” before it 
was presented to him.’ 
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Current Criticism 


A FEw WORDS ABOUT BROWNING.—He was an habitual 
— a very unmethodical worker—a man who followed his 
moods and worked at fever heat, but who was unable to bind him- 
self to times and seasons. In early life he was profoundly im- 
pressed by Shelley, and to the end he greatly admired him ; but, 
this period of youthful iinpressionability once passed, Browning 
seems to have been entirely self-centred. No writer appears to 
have had any great formative influence upon him; his style was 
his own, his point of view was individual ; his conception of life*he 
had worked out for himself. He grew in many ways, and yet re- 
mained substantially the same. In a letter written late in life, he 
declared that, so far as he was conscious, his style had always been 
what it was. He could not recall that he had ever attempted to 
modify it, although he frequently gave great time and attention to 
verbal criticism for the sake of clearness. He was a thorough- 
going optimist, believing in the best and hoping for the best. His 
nature was profoundly religious, and while he refused to give his 
faith dogmatic expression, he held immovably to his belief in a di- 
rect Providence, in the spiritual character of life, and in the evolu- 
tionary process by which in the end spirit becomes triumphant over 
matter. With these faiths, which were instinctive and fundamental 
with him, his natural buoyancy and the essential healthfulness of 
his nature were in harmony.— The Christian Union. ; 





Notes 


THE first instalment of a story by Mr. Howells, entitled ‘ The 
Quality of Mercy,’ will appear next month in a syndicate of Eng- 
lish and American newspapers. This is the first time, we believe, 
that Mr. Howells’s work has been ‘ syndicated.’ 

—Mr. Marion Crawford has nearly completed a new serial for 
Macmillan's. 

—‘ Healthful Heroines,’ by Julien Gordon, will be one of the at- 
tractions of ay or for October. The novel of the number 
will be ‘ Lady Patty,’ by the Duchess. 

—A volume of short stories to be published early in October by 
Longmans, Green & Co., under the title of ‘With my Friends: 
Tales Told in Partnership,’ will contain six stories by Brander 
Matthews, two of which were written in collaboration with H. C. 
Bunner, editor of Puck ; two with Walter Pollock, editor of The 
Saturday Review; one with F. Anstey (Guthrie), and one with G. 
H. Jessop. There will be a prefatory essay by the chief author on 
the art and mystery of collaboration, by reference to which it can 
be determined whether he and his fellow-workers have practised 
what he preaches. 


—Mr. Edgar Wilson Nye (‘Bill Nye’) will contribute to The 
Century during the coming year a series of articles descriptive of 
his a. in various capacities, in different parts of Amer- 
ica. He calls them his ‘Autobiographies.’ The first one, ‘The Au- 
a of a Justice of the Peace, will appear in the Novem- 
ber number. 

—Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, author of the lyric beginning ‘ The 
night has a thousand eyes,’ has prepared for publication a volume 
entitled ‘A Lost God.’ 

—Dr. Gerge Macdonald has written a new novel, ‘ The Flight of 
a Shadow.’ 


—Miss Grace King of New Orleans, the Southern story-writer, 
has been spending a few days with friends in Connecticut. She 
expects to go abroad in October for a year’s residence in Paris, de- 
voting her time to studying art, literature, and history, especial 
the history of Louisiana. Miss King is writing a Life of D’Iber- 
ville for the Makers of America Series. 


—Miss Menie Muriel Dowey, the ‘ Girl in the Karpathians,’ was 
married recently to Henry Norman of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. 
Mr. Norman, although an Englishman, is a graduate of Harvard 
College. He returned to London not long ago from a trip around 
the world in the interests of the Gazette. hether or not he met 
Miss Dowey during his wanderings is not stated. The only thing 
that the public knows is that the marriage was a secret and a civil 
one, the bride being an agnostic and the groom, if we mistake not, 
having been a student of divinity with a view to entering the Uni- 
tarian pastorate. 

—lIn an article on the overflow of the Colorado River, in the 
October Scrzbner’s (‘ The New Lake in the Desert’), Major J. W. 
Powell, Director of the United States Geological Survey, brings to 
the subject a thorough knowledge of natural conditions. Among 
the stories in this number, in addition to Stevenson’s ‘ Wrecker,’ 
are ‘Capt. Black,’ by Charles E, Carryl (a detective story), and 
‘ Clytie,’ by Dr. Ernst Schottky. 
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—John Hay and Angelina Wray will be the poets of the October 
Harper's. 


—The funeral services over the remains of Dr. George B. Loring 
at Salem, Mass., last week, were conducted by Dr. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale and the Rev. E. B. Willson ; Dr. Holmes was present, and 
ex-Secretary of War Endicott was one of the pall- bearers. 

—Misses Searle & Gorton, Chicago’s women publishers, are bring- 
ing out ‘ Afloat and Ashore,’ by Dr. Edward Everett Hale ; ‘ Mid- 
shipman Davy,” by Willis J. Abbott; ‘Zay,’ by Ruth Hay; ‘Old 
Grip the Crow,’ by Olive Thorne Miller; ‘ Pete, and Other Stories,’ 
by Helen and William Starrett ; ‘Anton and Antoine,’ a story of 
ants, by Rosalie Kaufman ; ‘Sly and His Neighbors,’ by Frances 
Power Cobbe ; ‘ Mother Goose’s Christmas Party,’ with songs at- 
tached, by Abby Morton Diaz; and ‘How the Rose Found the 
King’s Daughter, and Other Stories,’ by Maude Menefee. 

—The Brooklyn Institute will commemorate on Monday, Nov. 
30, the ays birthday of Wendell cs An address will be 
made by Mr. George William Curtis, and the Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick will read a poem. 


—Mr. J. W. Bouton announces the Aldine Edition of Laurence 
Sterne’s ‘A Sentimental Journey,’ illustrated with photogravure 
ae by S. L. Wood, and printed at the Chiswick Press; ‘ The 

ymbolical Language of Ancient Art and Mythology,’ by Richard 
Payne Knight, with introduction, etc., by Dr. Alexander Wilder ; 
a limited edition of ‘Emma, Lady Hamilton,’ by Hilda Gambier, 
with portraits, facsimiles, etc,: ‘ Mexican Painting and Painters,’ 
by Robert H. Lamborn, a limited edition on hand-made r; 
‘ The Story of the Stick in All Ages and Lands,’ from the French 
of Anthony Real (Fernand Michael), with introduction by Wm. 
Henry Hurlbert and original designs by yan Alfred Thompson ; 
and ‘ The Humorist,’ a collection in four volumes of entertaining 
tales, anecdotes, epigrams, etc., with forty of Cruikshank’s illustra- 
tions. 

—The Department of Agriculture at Washington has been con- 
ducting rain-making experiments in western Texas, under the man- 
agement of Gen. Robert G. Dyrenforth, which have been so suc- 
cessful as to give promise of important results. In the October 
North American Review Gen. Dyrenforth gives the practical de- 
tails of his operations and the success attending them. In the 
same number Prof. Simon Newcomb gives the scientific ground 
upon which the Agricultural Department bases its expectations of 
success. 

—Henry Holt & Co. have just published a new novel by Grant 
Allen, ‘ Recalled to Life.’ Its plot is said to be ‘ peculiarly strange 
and startling’; and as Mr. Allen is the author of ‘ What's bred in 
the Bone,’ we can well believe it. 

—Mr. J. G. Cupples of Boston announces in two volnmes a 
profusely illustrated Life of Paul Revere, by E. H. Goss. The 
work will a in two editions, one of them on large paper. The 
same publisher is about to bring out a limited edition of ‘Auld 
Scots Humor’ and ‘Auld Scots Ballads,’ edited by Robert Ford, a 
Scottish lecturer. 


—Mr. Froude’s ‘ Divorce of Catherine of Aragon’ will appear 
during the autumn from the Scribner press. It is based on re- 
cently discovered records, which are said to confirm the historian’s 
former view of the period. A new book by Edward Whymper is 
on the same firm’s list. It describes his ‘Travels Among the 
Great Andes of the Equator,’ a region little known and full of dan- 
gers for the traveller. The book has many illustrations and a sup- 
plementary appendix containing contributions from scientific men 
on the birds, insects, reptiles, etc. which Mr. Whymper brought 
from the Andes. 


—A London Academy reviewer says of Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s 
lately published story :—‘ When I say that “‘ Col. Carter of Carters- 
ville” is perfect, I refer to the man rather than to the book in which 
his portrait is drawn ; but, as the man and the book are practically. . 
one, the epithet may serve for both.’ 


— The Academy of Sept. 5 contains this note :— 

Mr. R. S. Smythe, the Australian manager, and Major Pond, from 
New York, sailed from England last week to return to their respective 
countries. Mr. Smythe carries away with him contracts with Mr. Henry 
M. Stanley (for October 1891 to April 1892), and with Max O’ Rell and 
M. Paderewski (for May 1892 to May 1893). Major Pond has engaged 
Sir Edwin Arnold and Max O’Rell for the forthcoming season (1891-92) 
in the United States and Canada. Max O’Rell, who is engaged by both 
managers, will sail for Australia from San Francisco on March 31, 1892. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day ‘Conduct as a Fine 
Art,’ including in one volume ‘The Laws of Daily Conduct,’ by 
Nicholas P. Gilman, and ‘Character Building: A Master’s Talks 
with His Pupils,’ by Edward P. Jackson, M.A., Master in the Bos- 
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ton Latin School (two books which recently divided the prize of $1000 
offered by the American Secular Union for the best work to aid 
teachers in pang aves instruction on a scientific basis); ‘ Geod- 
esy,’ by Prof. J. oward Gore; Vols. III. and IV. of the new Riv- 
erside Edition of Dr. Holmes’s works ; ‘ The House of Martha,’ by 
Frank R, Stockton, and ‘A Handful of Lavender,’ by Lizette 
Woodworth Reese. 


—Munsey's Weekly has been transformed into Munsey’s Maga- 
sine, the first (October) number of which will be ready in a few 
days. It will be of the same size and price as Scrzbner’s, but will 
publish no serial stories. 

—S. N. B. of Plainfield, N. J., sends us this petition :—‘ If Mr. 
Moscheles, or any other of the late Mr. Browning’s admirers, 
knows any more stories about him like the one quoted in your last 
issue, wont he or they please suppress them? If Mr. Browning’s 
poetry survives the poet for three years, or two, or even one, it 
ought to be a great sign of strength, if such stories as that “all 
about the ladies wearing birds in their hats” are to be saddled 
upon him.’ 

—Shakespeare’s Sonnets have been translated into French by 
Mme. Simone Arnaud, a poet and dramatist. The translator has 
preserved the form of the Shakespearean sonnet, though it does 
not accord with the modern French rules, and is said to have ren- 
dered with astonishing accuracy Shakespeare’s figures of speech. 

—American Notes and Queries has been sounding the editors 
of this broad land as to their pronunciation of the word ‘ adver- 
tisement.’ . On Sept. 19, it reported that, ‘roughly speaking,’ 250 
editors say adverézse’ ment and 230 adver’tisement. Zhe Critic 
is quoted among those who accent the word on the second syllable. 
Two papers ‘use both alike’ and one says ad'vertisement—which 
is not an easy thing to do. 

—Mrs. Elizabeth {Borden Biddle, widow of William S. Biddle, 
died last Monday evening at her home in Philadelphia. She was 
in her ninety-second year. Mrs. Biddle was a daughter of Judge 
Joseph Hopkinson, author of ‘ Hail Coumbia,’ a granddaughter of 
Francis Hopkinson, a noted writer of songs and essays and a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence ; and a great grand- 
daughter of ThomasjHopkinson, a member of the Provincial Coun- 
cil and Judge of the Vice-Admiralty under George II. 


—Mr. Onslow Ford’s memorial of Marlowe was to be unveiled at 
Canterbury on the 16th inst., Mr. Henry Irving making an ad- 
dress. The principal object in the memorial is ‘Poetry ’—a life- 
size bronze figure crowned with a laurel-wreath and carrying a 
lyre. The four niches in the marble pedestal are to contain four 
characters from Marlowe’s plays. 


—Harper & Bros. announce ‘The Warwickshire Avon,’ by A. 
T. Quiller-Couch; ‘Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh, by Laur- 
ence Hutton ; ‘ Art and Criticism,’ by Theodore Child ; ‘ Studies: in 
the Wagnerian Drama,’ by Henry E. Krehbiel ; ‘ The Boy Travel- 
lers in Northern Europe,’ by Thomas W. Knox; ‘The Spanish- 
American Republics,’ by Theo. Child; ‘American Foot-Ball,’ by 
Walter Camp; and the ‘ Writings and Memoirs of Von Moltke.’ 


—A Paris despatch to the London 7zmes says that Prince Bis- 
marck has partly written five chapters of his intended book. 
‘These relate to his embassy in France, his mission in Russia in 
1866, the Berlin Congress, and his retirement. He is said to have 
asked Prof. Geffcken to write from his dictation, a request which 
was quite unexpected. * * * The work, as far as can be 
judged from its present shape, is historical and anecdotal, and dis- 
cusses politics only when they relate to events in which he was di- 
rectly concerned.’ 


—Col. J. Thomas Scharf, author of the History of Maryland, 
has addressed a communication to President Gilman and the Trus- 
tees of Johns Hopkins University, saying that the reasons which 
induced him to present to the University his collection of manu- 
scripts, pamphlets, autographs, curios, and other historical material 
have induced Mr. Robert Garrett to present to the University, 
through him, his library of Americana. 


—The frontispiece of the October Century will be a portrait of 
Rudyard Kipling, to promoeeny EE: Gosse’s study of his writings. 
‘The Chosen Valley,’ by Mary Hallock Foote, a serial story to ap- 
pear in Zhe Century next year, will deal more or less directly with 
irrigation in the far West. ‘ Characteristics,’ by Dr. Weir Mitchell, 
to appear in the same magazine, is said to be made up of science, 
poetry and the author’s self. The Century has in He gear a 
series of illustrated articles on ‘ The Jews in New York,’ written 
by the Rev. Dr. Richard Wheatley, who deals with many phases of 
the subject, including occupations, festivals and feasts, family life 
and customs, charities, clubs, amusements, education, etc. In 
gathering the material for these papers Dr. Wheatley has had the 
assistance of several well-known Hebrews. 
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—Balzac’s house, No. 11 Rue Berryer, Paris, is about to be de- 
molished. It contains a door in marqueterie which belonged to 
the bedchamber of the novelist; and this, with a series of photo- 
graphs of the house itself, the Baronne S. de Rothschild, its present 
owner, has offered to the Musée Carnavalet, which is already rich 
in relics of the men-of-letters of Paris. 


—The 7rzbune recently stated that the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale was seventy-nine years of age, which is just ten’ years too 
many. The mistake has brought forth two pleasant letters of cor- 
rection. One is from Dr. Hale, who says :—‘ This will be all right 
ten years hence, but at present is a little “ previous,” or as I think 
the reporters say, “ premature.” Keep it among the obituaries at 
Hal; and if you will print it again in 1901, it will gratify yours 
truly, Edward E. Hale.’ The other is from the Rev. Dr. 
M. Field, editor of The fon Saga who, as will be seen, has strong 
personal reasons for making the correction. ‘How dare you,’ ex- 
postulates Dr. Field, ‘make Edward Everett Hale seventy-nine 
tags old? In doing so you are not only pushing him to the wall, 

ut me too; for we were born on the same day, April 3, 1822, so 
that he always calls me his twin brother—a fact to which I refer 
in dedicating my book, “ Old Spain and New Spain,” to him.’ 





The Free Parliament 

[Adi communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tin. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference. | 

QUESTIONS 
1639.—Who is the author of these lines? 


How like a ruin overgrown 
With flowers that hide the rents of time, 
Stands now the past that I have known; 
Castles in Spain, not built of stone 
But of white summer clouds, and blown 
Into this little mist of rhyme. 


DETROIT, MIcH. E. F. 





Publications Received 


b. Sodan 2 





Receipt of new publications is ged in this Further notice 
of any work will end upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.] 


Adams, F. F. Gesture and Pantomimic Action. $2 50............. Edgar S. Werner. 
pS ie OT err ree eee Henry Holt & Co. 
Alleman, L. A. W. Optics as Related to Evolution. 1oc..,..... D. Appleton & Co. 
Alexander, Mrs. Well Won. 906....2.. ..c0.cccccccescccccces John A. <a & Co, 
Buchheim, C. A. Balladen und Romanzen. $1............00.-000% Macmillan & Co. 
TEQPIIOS APOSINHS Amaryllis. 50c........ ...ce ceeseeevecees Cassell Pub. Co, 

" The World and Its People. Book IV.............++ Silver Burdett & Co, 
Consuelo. Saved by a Dream.......... ccccceeececeecs-esee Chicago: Laird & Lee. 
Day, F.G. A Mistaken Identity.......... ....... St. Paul, Minn.: Price-McGill Co, 
Douglas, A.M. The Heirs of oer House. $1.50. ..... Boston: Lee & oy 2 9 
Ducoudray’s History of Modern Civilization........ ...+..ses2s0s D. Appleton & Co, 
Eaton, A. W. Church of England in Nova Scotia. $1.50...... ... Thos. Whittaker. 


Edwards, W. A. Climate of Southern California in Relation to Disease. 
Reprinted from The Climatologist. 











Fitzgerald, P. Life of James Boswell. 2vols.. ..  .....05 eeees D. Supiates & Co. 
Fletcher, C. The Bachelor's Baby. 50. ..... .. scsesceecee cues Clark & Zugalla., 
Gide, C. Principles of Political Economy. Tr. by E. P. Jacbsen. 5 
D.C. Heath & Co. 
Grigorovitch,D. TheCruel City. §oc........... RP Re Cassell Pub. Co. 
Habberton, J. Out At Twinnett’s. 50c ........2.6 005 eeees John A. Taylor & Co. 
ec, T.St.E. Within Sound of the Weir. soc...............-00: Cassell Pub. Co, 
Penne wes ees GOD. dics cn cxtes gas, one «42 05.0999084s04nndabes Macmillan & Co, 
Hardy, A. S. Life and Letters of Joseph Hardy Neesima. $2. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Hayes, A. The March of Man and Other Poems, $1.50.........++ Macmillan & Co. 
Hungerford, M.C. The Friendly Five. goc..............+ .» Dupes Hunt & Eaton. 
Landor, W.S. Imaginary Conversations. Ed. by C. G. Crump. Sras 
J. M. Dent & Co. 
Lanier, Sidney. Poems. Ed. by his wife. $2...... ... ..... Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Mayhew, A. Old English Phonology. $2.25..... ... ..sesses- Macmillan & Co. 
Mahatty, . P. Classical Greek Literature. 2 vols. $2.25.........Macmillan & Co. 
May,S. In Old Quinnebasset. $1.50... .........202 seceeeeseees C. T. Dillingham. 
McConnell, S. D. Sons of God. $1.50..........+s00 deboende cde Thos, Whittaker. 
Molesworth, Mrs. The Red Grange. $1.50...........0s00-c00 eee Thos, Whittaker, 
Molloy, iF. Sweet is Revenge. 1 Sicit Angas FG  apeteas John A. Taylor & Co. 
Murray, D. C., and Herman, H ¢ Fell Among Thieves. soc....J. W. ell Co, 
Murray, J.C. Introduction to Ethics. $1.75........-+.+0. Boston: De Wolfe & Co. 
Needell .H. Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter. soc .............0 D. Appleton & Co 
ic, Wr Ne, EB, 6 onc censcecs cee keepashoia C. T. Dillingham. 
Potts, W. Form and Color in Nature. 10C.. ........20-seeeeeecs D. Appleton & Co 
F. The Business of Travel............-...05 ceesceccees Thos, Cook & Son 
ensperger, A. F. Led in Unknown Paths. $1.95........ Thos. Y. Crowell & Co 
Roe, E. R. The World Against ick bbape 60 ven demaud 3 


Her. 25 : hwy Laird & Lee. 
Rose, S. St. Ignatius Loyola and the Early Jesuits. $6...Catholic Pub. <_< Co. 
Phila.: P. Co. 


Self-Examination for Medical Students.............. Blakiston, Son 
Satan, F.  TIMAWey. ©. 900.06 scones ccdccccssesscecces rece se 06 A. Da Costa Gomez. 
Tennyson. Enoch Arden. Ed. by W. T. Webb. 40c............. Macmillan & Co. 
Tennyson, F. Daphne, and Other Poems. $2.50 ..........005 es Macmillan & Co. 
Thanet, O. We All. EO FTC re. sbepeceeccvecces D. Appleton & Co. 
Shakespeare, W. As You Like It. Ed. by K. Deighton. 4oc...... Macmillan & Co. 
Sidgwick, H: Elements of Politics. $4.............-. nos eecees .--+.Macmillan & Co. 
Spencer, H. Essays; Scientific, Political and Speculative. 3 vols. 

of Penna. Lib Proceedings at O Phila. University Proce 
Universi ma. Library. at Opening...... .: University % 
Walford. B. The Mischief of Monica. 50C.0....-.-...0+ see--eeJe W. Lovell Co. 


Wildenbruch, E. von. F; 


Sensneon da Missle Th. by Kannida. ss ee 
Chicago: e 
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FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


60 HOURS BY 
Elegant Steamships Weekly, 


Frost UNKNOWN. 
MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 


ALSO FOR 


WINDWARD WEST INDIES, 
Steamships Fortnightly. 


Quebec Steamship Company, 
A. E, OuTersripcE & Co,, Agents, 
39 Broapway, New York. 


Tuomas Cook & Sons, NEW YorRK. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 
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"GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & €0.’8 


reakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalid 
as well as for persons is health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 















| 
THE REMINGTON 


STANDARD 





TYPEWRITER | 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Is to-day, as it has ever been, the 
leading Typewriter. 


Carefully tested improvements are 
constantly added to thisffamous ma- 
chine. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BRoADWAY, NEw YorK. 


Lchaustion 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate supplies 
the phosphates, thereby relieving ex- 
haustion, and increasing the capacity 
for labor. Pleasant to the taste. 


Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says: 

‘*Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaus- 
tion.” - 

Dr. S. T. Newman, St. Louis, Mo., says : 

“A remedy of great service in'many forms 
of exhaustion.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s’ is 
printed on the label. All others are spurious, Never 
old in bulk. 






















59 Carmine St., New York. 


All questions answered in regard to the 
Church Interior. 
Stained Glass, Color Decoration, Platform 
Furniture, etc., etc. 

Send for description of work done for 
Goodwill Congregational Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., 
the Decoration and Stained Glass. 

ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK OF ANY DEPARTMENT, FREE. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
Church Furnishers, 











Designs submitted for 


of which we have recently completed 











Address: The American Writing 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broadway, 








FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work. 


- APPLICATION. 
A. H. Andrews & Co, 














BANK & OFFICE, 


Spsciat Dzsicrs on 


195 ee Av., . 


cago. 
Andrews M’f’g Co. 
76 Firrn Anzg., N. ¥. 





OFFICE TO RENT 


with heat, light and elevator service, in the fire-proof 
building, Nos. 52 and s4 Lafayette Place, adjoining 
the Astor Library. Size of room, 18x29. Apply at 
the above address to CHar.tes E. Merritt & Ce 








POPE MFG. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORK, 291 Wabash 
Ave., CHICAGO, Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. — 





Re SRA Oe EER 





ge ner es ee 
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Se EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S Tzacusrs’ AGENCY. Englewood, New Jersey. 183 Lenox Ave., New York Ci 
Oldest and best known in U. S. OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, EN- M's ISSES MARY E. AND RUTH MERINGTON 
S . peg a lewood, N. J. Re-opens Bip Simi (Successors to the Misses A. and M. Falconer- 








CONNECTICUT. 





4, 








Hartford, Connecticut. 
WP preps SEMINARY. Home and SN 


aratory for Girls. hoon $500 to $600. 
Mise Sara J. Smitu, Princi 





Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK HALL a nace 9 A famil ly and prepar- 
B atory school for boys; highest references from 
parents and from ponte Han of the Yale —— 
Cuas. G. Bartiett, A.M., Princi 





New London, Connecticut. 

ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS. THIS 
School, for TEN such boys, is open all the year 
round. Delightful summer and winter home. 

Careful physical and mental ae by an experienced 
physician and teacher. Da. A. N. WILLIAMSON. 


Norwalk, Connecticut. P 
M ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Forty-four miles 





bei York, A Home School for Girls and 

umber of bearding pupils 

page twenty four. Excellent advantages ae 
an leasant 

ae Healthful location. Careful attention to 
— and Manners. Terms moderate. Send for 





Simsbury, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES- 
tion accessible, attractive, Lom ta Col. 


e ory, and special cou 
es Kaddress ~~ Rev. J. 5. MacLEAN, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Concord, Massachusetts. 
ee HOME SCHOOL. 25 boys 
for college, scientific school or business. All the 
advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
to latest models. 75 acres of ground. James 
S. GaRLAND, Master. 











Worcester, Massachusetts 

| 4 for Boys, «6 W roy pe — 
or est 5St. — Prepares or 

Harvard, etc Send for Catalogue. 


tion for college a specialty 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith on certificate. 
Carouine M. Geerisu, A.B. 


Freehold, New Jersey. 

HE YOUNG LADIES’ be ngenied ADMITS 
to Smith, ae Vassar, on certificate. 
Graduates from the ae Course. Prepara- 

tory Class Art and Music. Home care. Muss Eunice 
D. Sewa tt, Principal. 


Hoboken, New Jersey. 

TEVENS SCHOOL. THE ACADEMIC DE. 

* pew og the sevens Seane of Ree ay 
oboken, N. . 1891 ‘UL 

pils o> repared for Co! a ae ee Scat of ience, Law 
and Medicine. Tuition, $:50 per year, or $50 per term’ 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 

AKEWOCOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL, Amo 
the pines. A thorough and attractive Schoo 
for Boys. Opens October 1st. 

JAMES W. MOREY, Principal. 
Morristown, New Jersey 
T. HILDA’S Fn age og FOR GIRLS. Rh hee 
ear ins ‘erms, Thorou: 
oe ce Corefal training. eandt Session, 
$60. Address. for circulars, Sisrzr SupzRior. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey, 66 Bayard St. 


HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 

DAY SCHOOL ror Girts anp Younc Women. 

One hour from New York. Resident Native 
French and German teachers. Terms $500. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York. 

T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY, N. Y. Under 
the a —“ _— indergiten thoagh — 
courses of study from ‘ar- 

vard Course for Women. Tuition $400 
ayear. For catalogue stine Sea St. ‘iam Scho-ol. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building with modern im ents. Session 
begins Sept. 16, 1891. Send for ie. 
E. S. Frisszx, D.D., President. 


Brooklyn, New York: 140-142 Columbia Heights. 



































a = + ps cor. Worthington and 


SHBY ~on School for Young Ladies. Com- 
A plete Preparatory course. Bn 
23d. at D MON Baan A. Wellesiey 

le Iss ’ 
Miss LILIAN DI awe , 





Address, until, Sept. rst, Devon, Chester Co., Pa. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Hanover, New Hampshire. 

HANDLER Scuoor or Scignce anp THE Arts. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or 
Prof, E. R. Rucauas. 











NEW JERSEY. 


Blairs:own, New Jersey. 
LAIR ae oe dg ACADEMY. BOTH 
B Sexes. John I. Blair Foundation, nglish, 
» Music, Drawing. 
large 


Latin renc 
Painting, and Ph sical Culture. New Building, 
ja song low * J. H. SHumaxer, Prin. 








YORDENTOWN YCOLLE 
ORDENTC GE FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN AND ots. Belles-Lettres, Music, 
and Art Courses. Diplomas given. D con- 
A yl Dept. Address Mrs. GerTrupE 
Goopa.i Bowen, Pres. 


but VERSE INSTITUTE. aed year be 
oe 16th, 1891. Both sexes. Prepares for 

Teach hing, or Business. French, 

y eaueee Art, Military Drill. H. K. TRASK, 


. 








HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen September 3oth. 


Perrin retiring) School for Girls re-opens Oct. 1, 
183 Lenox Ave. tee York. Classes for boys. 





ae wee, New Y 
Rs Se Wy ACADEMY, SOONER ESS 


N. Y. 56th Year. Prepares thorough] 
College, * Government, Academies, = fhe Bus- 
= Military Organization. Bissez & Amen, Prin- 





Pine Plains, New York. 
EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 
bade N. Y. Healthful, homelike, select, 
Orough. Terms moderate. For 
adress Rev. A. Marne A.M., Principal. 





SAMILY S SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A clergyman, 
college graduate, studied four semesters in 
Leipzig and Heidelberg, twelve years a teach- 

er, ox, Beene s a beautifully situated mountain village a 
feet above the sea, receives into his family 
sis boys to be thoroughly fitted for college or business. 
Devotes his entire time to them. Refers, by permis- 
son, 38.8 to a. R. Heber Newton, D.D. Terms. 
por eater a. gael Address Rev. C. W. BOYD, A. 
lem, N. Y. 








OHIO. 





Columbus, Ohio: 15 Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
a — Younc Lapigs. Special advan- 
Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 
my Physical and ne ees Culture. Fall term begins 
24,1 





CAL Home anv Day ScHoot ror YounG Lapigs. 
For sixteenth annual catalogue, address G. K. 
BarTHo.Lomew, Ph.D. 


Cosinenti Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 
Biases ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 





Athens, Ohio. 
HE ‘OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 
does college work exclusively. Electives in Bi- 
ology, Electricity, Elocution, Greek, Latin, etc. 
F egore course - Pedagogy leading to degree. Tuition 
year. irst class pais in 1815, 
iia Cuas. W. Supsr, President. 








Woodstock, Illinois. 

ODD SEMINARY. HOME SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. 43d year. 
department of manual training. Sen ‘or. cir- 

cular. 
Warrenton 
ay ui IRSTiTUTE FOR ton Sie eae 
1st eae baits Dame. 3 17, 189% tuat 
o the S. oa ohh oe region of Virginia, 54 miles from 
Westen s on Richmond and Danville R. R. cee 
particulars, address Gro. G. Butter, A.M., 








Newburgh, New York. 

HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIR The twenty-sixth year will 
September 26th, 1891. 

New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 


CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct. rst. for the Columbia and the 





; ily i tion _ He mi a 
en, 9 2 Gym 
nastics. . Bancs and Mary B. Wuiron, A. 
New York — 4 East 58th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
| Facing Central Park. Re-opens October 1, 
New York City, Lyceum Theatre Building. 
MERICAN ACADEMY OF THE ae 
A TIC ARTS. eNnT, Director. 
next term Rew S - 26th, x89, Agely 
to ne STEPHENSON, Business Manager. 
‘ew York City, 242 West Sevent: om St. 
‘OLLEGIAT me ag HOOL. Classi- 
and Business »mary Department. 
a for all colleges for men and women. 
Reopens Sept. 28. L, C. Mycartt, A.M. 
242 West fourth § 











treet. 





627 Madison Ave., New York Cit oy; 
ISS FAIRFIELD’S PRIVATE CLASSES 
M« oung women ildren, re-open Oct., 7 
at Lenox Lyceum, 627 Madison Ave. Num- 

bers limited and individual attention given 
Careful work ly a Fenn eo 


ha into home, 709 





Philadelphia, a 
FIRST CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Girls will receive a few pupils at reduced rates in 
order to fill existing vacancies. Address Princs- 
rE O. Box 16. Puwila., Pa. 


and 4a15 Walnut 
Ai Puede OROUG cH “FRENCA AND’ ENGLISH 





ved ar For Twenty Girts. Under the 

Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion L. +4 French warranted to be spoken ia 

Cin years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. H, 
LER 


Carolina. 
INGHAM SCHOOL FOR BOTs. rag 


ak I Ninety-eighth 
70 ASHEVILLE, 'N. N. é ys ana 
May. R. ig Oo eg Supt., Asheville, N. C. 
ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. TEN FEL- 
lowships, $100 each, with free tuition, open to 
uates wishing .to pursue courses, 
Address Wits Laat ites Naty , Teon, 











Baltim ae 3 N. Ex 
TT & BAL [MORE MEDICAL "COLLEGE. 





Regular Winter course ns Octsber 1st, 1891. 
\ Send for catalogue, and ad Davip StRestr, 
M.D., Dean. 





cHOOL OF RRS 
St., Boston, Mass. O; 
EXPRESSION, Vocal ad he 


Send for wg oe Home tg A 
announcement of PROVINCE OF EXPRES- 
SION. 











THE GREAT STREET 
SERIES—TuHeE Corso- GAME. 
Rome. By W.W. Story. ROGERs. 
Illustrated by T1To. 


25 Cents a Number, $3.00 a year. 


HUNTING AMERICAN BIG 
By ARCHIBALD 
Illustrated by A. 
B. Frost. 


THE NEW LAKE IN THE DESERT, by Major J. W. Powett; CARLYLE’S POLITICS, by E. C. Martin ; POEMS, by EpitH 
M. THOMAS, LAMPMAN, MUNKITTRICK, Mrs. Dork ; THE POINT OF VIEW, Etc., Etc. 


SCRIBNER’S FOR OCTOBER. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
SERIAL— THE WRECKER. 
Illustrated by Wm. Hote, 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF AN 
OYSTER. By Epwarp L. 
WILson. Illustrated. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers,fNewaYork. 
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The richest and best Collection of Hymns and Tunes ever offered to the Churches.” | 





THE 
CHURCH 
HYMN ARY 


A | 
Collection 
| of 
Hymns 
and 
Tunes 
for 
Public 
Worship. 


COMPILED 
BY 
E. A. BEDELL. 


Published with and 
without the Church 
Psalter for Responsive 
Reading. Prepared by 
Rev. Henry J. Van 
Dyke, D.D. 








THE NEW YORK OBSERVER says:—The Hymnary may well be ranked among the very best of Church hymn-books. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION says :—The t is good, distinct, and sufficiently large. The book deserves a place in the first 
rank of modern Church hymeaia, ig . ” 


THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER says :—In many, if not in all respects, it is certainly far in advance of any hymn-book 
heretofore issued ? 


THE CHICAGO ADVANCE says :—It contains nearly all the standard hymns, besides many new and beautiful selections both 
of hi and tunes. In typography the standard is high. Church committees should not fail to examine this book before 
m. g a selection. 

THE ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, N.Y., says :—All the choice old tunes may here be found, and many very choice 
new ones. The best old hymns are in the collection, and a few quite as good that are new. So far we think this is the best. 


THE GOLDEN RULE says :—Even the cover, like everything else about this compendium, is extremely attractive. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK says:—This new hymnal ought to meet with popular favor, for it is certainly worthy of it. 


THE CONGREGA TIONALIST says :—In the work of editing good judgment has been shown, and the t 
ance of the volume is decidedly hand 
and it deserves to become popular. 


: raphical a - 
Taken all in all this is one of the best of the recent examples of the hymn-book, 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, says :—The musical setting is evidently an attempt to combine the new English music of Barnby, 
Dykes, Gauntlett, Sullivan, and Monk with the best of that composed for American use ; and this seems to be about the 
arrangement that is possible for an American Hymnary. 


THE CRITIC, N. Y., says:—It is not often that the practical experience of a musician is united, in the compiler of a hymnary, 
with the taste and knowledge of a scholarly hymnologist. This,- however, is the case with Mr. Edwin A, Bedell, whose 
Church Hymnary, after years of preparation has now attained publicity. This Psa/ter, from which the imprecatory Psalms 
are omitted, has been arranged by the Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke of this city, in fifty-three portions, the reader’s and 
respondents’ verses being discriminated by an appropriate typographical device. 


REV. O. W. FOLSOM, Pastor Congregational Church, Bath, Me., says:—The task of selecting hymns from it from week to 
week is to me a positive delight. new tunes are peculiarly well adapted to congregational singing. I do not hesitate 
to express the opinion that the Church Hymnary is without a peer. 


REV. RODERICK TERRY, D.D..N. Y.,says:—Everyone is delighted, the book grows in interest monthly, and I have yet to 
find one who does not consider it the dest known. ¢ old and the young, highly-trained musicians, and those less interested 
in music, unite in commendation of the book. I believe it to be the best Hymn Book published. 


REV. GEO. THOS: DOWLING, D.D., Albany, N. Y., says :—We have been using The Church Hymmary for a number of 
months, and I cannot express too highly my measure of approval. Mr. Bedell has wonderfully succeeded in arranging just 
the right music to just the right words, I donot believe its equal is to be found. 


HENRY L. CHAPMAN, Esq., Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., says:—We selected the Church Hymmuary for use in our 
preven Chapel, after a careful examination and comparison with other collections. We are very much pleased with it in 
actual use. 


REV. WILLIAM H. CLARK, D.D. (now pastor 1st Pres. Church, Bay City, Mich.), says:—PxHiLapEtpuia, March 23, 1892. 
We introduced The Church Hymnary, November 30, 1890, and find increasing satisfaction in its use. 


REV. DAVID COLE, D.D , Yonkers, N. Y., says:—It seems to me that he has given us a better book than any that preceded his 
in the field. We used our new books yesterday. All are delighted. 


REV. F. E. WOODRUFF, Brunswick, Me., says :—The Church Hymnary is giving good satisfaction, and I am glad of the 
opportunity to give it my hearty commendation. 


REV. J. ELMENDORF, D D., New York City, says :—It is not surprising that all are enthusiastic in its praise who examine it 
and can appreciate rare excellence in hymns and tunes. ‘The book seems to me to be above reasonable criticism, 


REV. J. LIVINGSTON REESE, D.D., Albany, N. Y., says :—It is the best book of its kind ever issued. 
U. C. BURNAP, compiler of Hymns of the Church, says :—There is no doubt of it being the best yet made. 


REV. BE. A. COLLIER, D.D., Kinderhook, N. Y., says :—We have used The Church Hymnary for three months, with steadily 
Pore or and delight. In the number, variety and excellence of the tunes of permanent value Zhe Church Hymnary 
is without a rival. 


REV. MANCIUS H. HUTTON, D.D., New Brunswick, N. de exe :—The book grows on one, Its music is surprisingly good, 
aad the hymns are far in advance of any collection with which I am acquainted. 


REV. EDWIN P. PARKER, D.D., Hartford, Conn., says :—I feel confident that it will reccmmend itself to all who examine it, 
as far superior to most of the hymnals row in use. 


REV. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D., New York, says :- The book on the whole seems to me by far the best on the market 
at the present time, and I think it will be many years Kotare a better one will be prepared. 


REV. J. HALL McILVAINE, Pastor Church of the Covenant (Pres.), New York, says :—I like 7he Church Hj mnary better 
than any book I have yet seen. The music is greatly in advance of the books of ‘the past, yet it is well with'n the reach of 
the ordinary congregation. Admirable judgment and taste have been shown in the selection of both the hymns and the 
music. The book is sure to succeed. 


REV. C. M. LAMSON, D.D., St. Johnsbury, Vt., says :—It is a remarkable collection of hymns and tunes, and shows a compiler 
who has a genuine feeling for the requirements of cacred song. He at the same time respects the déar familiar habits of the 
Church and its capacity to use and enjoy the betrer qqeity of Christian hymns and music. He knows what is religious 
and what is worthy of the uses of religion in worship. The k is rich in music, simple, earnest and religious. The hymns 
are spiritual and express the emotions fitted for worship. It seems to be the best book, the most practical and worshipful ever 
placed in my hands. We have used with great delight the 6s0 copies received from you. 


A returnable copy will be SENT FREE, on application, to clergymen and music committees who 
desire to examine it with a view to tts introduction. 
A 24 page descriptive pamphlet mailed free to any address. 





Published by CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO, 52 & 54 Laravetre Pracsg, N.Y. 











Bishop Potter Always Reads “ The Critic.” 





I am glad of this opportunity to express to you. my keen sense of indebtedness for THE CRITIC. J never 
read it—and, no matter how much driven, I never allow it to go unread—without a fresh conviction of its rare 
worth. It is so thoroughly just, so discriminating, so full of the atmosphere of a courageous, candid and open- 
minded criticism, that one cannot but be proud and glad that so good and helpful a journal is winning its way to 
the wider recognition and esteem which it so abundantly deserves. 


New. YorkK CITY. 


H. C. POTTER. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





“My soul! I mean that bit of Phosphoris that takes its place.”—JAMEsS RusseLL LOWELL.~ 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites, 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO PROF. PERCY'S FORMULA, 
From the nerve-feeding principle of the ox brain, and embryo of. the wheat. and oat, 
is acknowledged by scientists the most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet 


discovered 


Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous 
Prostration, Impaired Vitality, in Convalescence, Bronchitis, and 


as a preventative of Consumption. 


It sustains in vigor, mental 


and physical powers, prevents Nervous Disease. 


Pamphlet with testimonials rom leading physicians, free. For Sale by 
» $1.00. F Crosby C a 


None Genuine without the signature F. Crossy Co. printed on the 


by Druggists. Sent by mail, $1.00 
label. 


56 WEST 25TH As N.Y 








DRY GOODS. 


Arnold, 
Constable & Co, 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Satin Damasks, Brocatelles, 
Silk and Wool Tapestries, Lace 
and Embroidered Curtains, Re- 
naissance,Cluny, Brussels, Irish 
Point, ‘ Marie Antoinette,” 
and Embroidered Derby Net. 


The above goods are the very newest, 
both in design and coloring. Parties 
who wish to furnish less expensively 
will find a large and rare assortment 
for both furniture and wall coverings, 
including portieres in the very best 
taste at very moderate prices. 


Broadway & 19th St. 
NEW YORK. 
Cavanagh, Sandford &Co., 
Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y; 











All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth §uits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No, 10 ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 


y Al ‘AUTHORS — The skilled criticism 
of MSS of all kinds is the 


secs of the NY Busnes cn Beeerem 
publication ; books seen through h 

the press ; direction of literary dies. Dr. 
Titus Munson Coan, ow Cok Be. N, Y. 











RAILROADS. 
THE 
New YORK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Two 
Continents, 
‘“ AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 
Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 











TWILIGHT PARK IN THE 
CATSKILLS. 

Our advertising has been 
chiefly in papers whose readers 
comprise cultivated people of 
moderate means who appreciate 
the Park scheme. 

The “Nation” brought one 
sale of $1,050, THe STaNDARD- 
Union another of $1,200, the 
“ Office” $1,500, and two readers 
of the ‘ Evening Post” have 
invested $9,000 already. Now 
we are waiting to hear from 
THE Critic. 

This year both Club-houses 
have been packed, though the 
big hotels and boarding-houses 
all about here have been only 
half full. Since July 15th we 
have had 300 people in the Park. 
Saleshave been active, and build- 
ing brisk, yet, like Oliver Twist, 
we want “more,” 
see the mountains in their au- 
tumnal glory, “dressed in their 
best suit of clothes.” 

Cuarves F. WinGate, 

11g Pearl Street, New York, 

Or, Haines Falls, Greene Co., N. Y. 


Come and, 





DELIGHTFUL OCEAN TRIP 
ON THE ATLANTIC COAST. 


OLD DOMINION 
STEAMERS. 


_PROPOSED SAILINGS 
From Pier 26, North River, Foot Beach 
Street, New York. 
All Steamers Sail at 3 p.m. from New York.- 


First-class Tickets Include Meals and State-room 
Accommodat ons on Main Lines of Company. 


THE STAUNCH FLEET OF STEAMSHIPS: 

GUYANDOTTE (New) Screw, 2354 Tons. 
OLD Dominion, Sidewheel, 2220 Tons. Wry- 
ANOKE, Sidewheel, 2020 Tons. RICHMOND, 
Screw, 1437 Tons. ROANOKE (New) Screw, 
2354 Tons. SENECA (New) Screw, 3000 Tons. 
City OF ATLANTA, Screw, 1621 Tons: 


FOR RICHMOND, 
Petersburg and City Point, 


(Via Yames River Route,) Wednesday and Saturday. 


FOR NORFOLK, 


OLD POINT COMFORT 
AND NEWPORT NEWS, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


From Norfolx daily, via Potomac River, for 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FARES FROU NEW YORK TO 


Norrotk, Va. - $8 co 
rousd trip, good f. r 30 days. "3 00 

Newport News, Va oo 
* round trip good for 30 days. 13,00 

Op Point Comrort 8 00 
"heaait trip, good for 30 days. 13 00 

PeTERsBURG, Va. - 9 00 
* round trip good for ©) days. - 17.00 

RICHMOND, Va. via the James River Route. 9 00 
“round trip, good for 30 days. 14 09 


“For Literary people over- 
taxed with Brain work, or suf- 
fering from insomnia, close con- 
finement ; or the thousand and 
one ills, ‘incident to sO many 
writers of our age; an ocean 
trip on one of your steamships 
offers great advantages. The 
salt air, the quiet and repose of 
sucha jaunt, the restfulness and 
freedom from the noise, bustle 
and turmoil: of a great’ City, act 
as charmed medicines.”—£Zx- 
tract from a letter received. 
PASSENGERS can secure stateroom accom- 

modations two weeks in advance of day of sail- 
ing. This can be done by letter, telegram 


or telephone. 


Passengers from OLD Pornt COMFORT com- 
ing North can procure tickets, engage state- 
rooms and receive full detail of information as 
to movements of Old Dominion Ships by ap- 
ree 11 od General Ticket Office in the 

ote 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Traffic Manager. 
235 Weel Street’ "Giver Bea Kew York. 

‘* A FEW FACTS,” with 368 Questions and 

Answers, I9th. Edition, En with WVew 

Maps and other additions. Copies of this book 


can be obtained: on application at Company's 
Office. 











